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|| 
| A WISE 
|| New Year’s Resolution... | 
| To Protect Your YEAR’S Earning with the | | 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
Accident & Sickness Group Insurance 


Insuring With Your Associations Plan is Wise 




















|| 1. THE COST IS LOWER 

] For a fraction of One Months salary, you protect your WHOLE years ne 
iif salary against disabilities that might deprive you of your ability to pay | : 

titi the very necessities of life—food, clothing and shelter. 
| EBliz 
HiT — ‘ a eae sion “ I 
HHH 2. THE COVERAGE IS COMPLETE St 
Hy ALL illnesses and ALL accidents are covered. You get 24 hours cover- mes 
| age every day of the year. Additional unequalled Hospital and Surgical St 
HHI] benefits are also available. Dor 
i} Be 
HHH 3. OUR COMPANY IS THE BEST Evel 
tH] The Continental Casualty Company, our carrier, is America’s Number 1 St 
HiT] Accident and Sickness company—over 50 years old—one of the four Rev 
largest, having over 30 million dollars of security for its policyholders. { St 
Her: 
Ht 4. THE CLAIM SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED i 

Hy 

1] MSTA policyholders are outspoken in their gratitude and appreciation St 
of the prompt, just, claim service and the courtesy and kindness extend- Mar 
ed them in all matters in connection with their membership in the w 
MSTA Group Insurance Plan. os 
5. YOUR ENROLLMENT IN THE GROUP IS IMPORTANT =~ 
TO YOU, St 
‘ sis tari Luci 
To Others, and to Your Association—it will help YOU by paying you ‘So 
an income and other cash payments when you need it most—it will help Eug 
others to get the protection who otherwise could not get it—it will back Ww 
HHH up your Association NOW in its drive for more members in the Group. Ada 
The more policyholders, the broader the benefits): YOU CAN’T BUY Li 
THIS EXCEPT THROUGH YOUR ASSOCIATION. Siste 
Si 
RESOLVE NOW... = 


TO APPLY FOR YOUR GROUP POLICY TODAY 
(Write For Free Application) FREE 
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More Student Interest . . . Greater Public 





1948-49 
Star-Times 
Scholastic Writing 
Awards Advisory Committee 


« 
Elizabeth Toomey, Chairman 


Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis 


Dr. Harry 8. Blackiston 
Stowe Teachers College 
St. Louis 


Dorothy Childs 
Beaumont H. 8., St. Louis 


Evelyn Damon 
John Burroughs School 
St. Louis 


Rev. John J. Divine, 8. J. 
St. Louis University H. 8. 


Herald M. Doxsee 
Cleveland H. 8.. St. Leuis 


Catherine Fleming 
St. Louis University 
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Webster Groves H. & 


Dana O. Jensen 
Washington University 


Helen C. Koch 
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Lucile C. Murphy 
Sout»west H. S.. St. Louis 


Eugene R. Page 
Washington University 


Ada Stokes 
Lutheran H. S., St. Louis 


Sister M. John Vianney, 
8s. Ss. N. D. 
St. Alphonsus Schol 
St. Louis 























FREE RULES BOOKLET 


A rules booklet containing 
entry form will be sent free upon 
request. Encourage your stu- 
dents and help recognize their 
good work. To send entries or 
for more information write: 
Scholastic Awards Editor, The 
Star-Times, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Appreciation OF Good English 
Composition . . . Through— 


STAR-TIMES SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


High School and upper grade teachers can benetit by 
taking advantage of The Scholastic Writing Awards, 
now sponsored for the third year by the Star-Times 
within a 150-mile radius of St. Louis. More than three 
decades old and approved by leading educators, these 


awards offer the following advantages: 


1—Not the usual “contest.” There are no assigned sub 
jects. The only purpose is to recognize good student 
writing done in regular classroom effort or particularly 
for entry. Work may have been completed anytime 
between the 1948 fall s art of school until February 24 


1949 when entries clos« 


) 


2—Locally directed and judged. The advisory com 
mittee directing this regional program is listed at the left 
Leading educators and writers in Missouri and Illinois 


will be selected as judges by this group 


3—Newspaper support. Sponsorship by a large metro 
politan daily assures wide publicity for the program, its 
winners and their teachers Leading entries will be 
printed. Sim‘lar newspaper sponsorship exists in 15 
large American cities. All St. Louis region winning 
entries will be sent to the national contest in New York 
All national contest entries from this region go through 
the St. Louis regional judging. Numerous regional 
awards are headed by a $300 Star-Times college scholar 


ship, a portable typewriter and gold keys 


THE ST. LOUIS 


STAR-TIMES 
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“Miss Hood, You No Longer Interest Me” 


Red Riding Hood: “Why, Wolf, 
what bright eyes you've got!” 
Wolf: ‘That's because I eat fresh, 
crisp carrots.” 

Ever hear of a wolf who pre- 
ferred carrots to Little Red 
Riding Hood? Who was so 
nutrition-conscious he passed 
up his traditional victim in 
favor of a meal chosen from 
the Basic Seven foods? 

This amusing variation on 
the familiar fairy tale was the 
imaginative product of a 
group of 8-year-olds at a sum- 
mer play center in New York 
City. Purpose of the project, 


These Nutrition Education 
Materials and Services are 
yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children's Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 
Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
Evaluation Devices 
¢ Food Habit Survey Forms 
¢ Nutrition Information Tests 
e Lunchroom Evaluation 
Checklists 
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according to Nutrition Con- 
sultant Julia A. Taylor, was to 
“Teach proper food selection 
as well as the contribution of 
different foods to good 
health.” 


In classrooms and youth 
centers all over the country, 
educators and leaders are daily 
devising new and entertaining 
ways of dramatizing the im- 
portant subject of better nu- 
trition. To help in this wide- 
spread effort to improve 
children’s eating habits, 
General Mills offers a ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Assistance in Nutri- 


tion and Health Education.” 
Through the program, you 
may keep in touch with what 
leaders like Julia Taylor are 
doing, and receive materials, 
ideas, and individual guidance 
for a nutrition program of 
your own. 

If you would like to know 
more about the facilities avail- 
able to you, send this coupon 
today. 


General Mills 


makers of 
Enriched Flours . Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Ine. 


(SRO wee eee www way 
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Children. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City 


Please send me the following: 
[] Information about your nutrition program. 
[] Data on Eating Habits of 30,000 American School 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, I 
General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Here is a big International Truck doing 
a big job —taking huge logs out of the 
woods to a sawmill where they will be 
cut into lumber for much-needed homes. 


Applied social science 





1.Customers 2.Employes 3. Stockholders 


I TAKES 6g COMpanies to turn out and service 
equipment Kke this. At International Har- 
vester we have the idea that when a company 
grows beyond a certain size, it becomes a social 
as well as business imstitution. And that as a 
social imstitution it has certain well-defined 
responsibilities. 

Se we like to think that this picture is an 
@lustration of applied social science. The em- 
ployes built the truck, but it would not have 
been built if the customers had not wanted to 
buy it,.mor would it have been built if the stock- 
holders had not furnished Harvester with the 
necessary capital. 

At International Harvester we believe that 
eur business should be run not for any one of 
these groups alone, but for all of them together 
.. . customer, employe, and stockholder. 

For our employes, this policy means provid- 
ing well-paid jobs to the largest number of men 
and women who can be productively employed. 
Today we have more than 90,000 employes. 
Before: the: war we had 60,000. The average 
straight-time hourly earnings of our factory 


employes have increased 92.6 % since 1941. 

For our customers, it means producing the 
best possible goods and services at the lowest 
possible cost. Our margin of profit on sales 
today is one-third less than in 1941. 

For our stockholders, it means a fair return 
for the savings they have invested in our Com- 
pany. Dividends on common stock in 1947 
were equivalent to 5% on the book value, as 
compared with 4% in 1941. 

The Company as a whole had profits, after 
taxes, in 1947, of 5'4 cents from each dollar of 
sales. We believe most people regard this as a 
reasonable rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing ability to earn 
a reasonable profit that has made it possible for 
International Harvester, again in this past year, 
to serve more people —customers, employes, and 
stockholders in greater measure than ever before. 


Profits mean progress for evervone. 


We hope to be able to continue to make a rea- 
sonable profit with each succeeding year in 
the future. 


& 
INTERNATIONAL [A HARVESTER 


18@ MORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Yes, pennies from a piggy bank are riches un- 
told to a pigtailed six-year-old. Naturally, she 
wants to-be sure they’re safe. 

Because even the smallest account is important 
to a bank, Nancy’s pennies will be wisely invested. 
Some of them will go into utility securities—into 
business-managed electric light and power com- 
panies, like our own. That will make Nancy one 
of our owners—an indirect owner. And, if you 
have a savings account or life insurance policy 
(most people do), it’s almost certain that you’re 
an indirect owner, too. 

There are thousands of direct owners as well— 
people from all walks of life who have invested 
their savings in this company. All kinds of people 
—your friends and neighbors—the man across 
the way, the housewife next door, farmers, me- 
chanics, doctors, industrial workers, teachers, 
craftsmen, nurses. 

Yes, your electric light and power company is 
owned by the people it serves. 


POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
To be Spearheaded by Committees 


Every teacher must be thoroughly informed and 
active if goals are attained 


Members of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association Committees met in the 
headquarters building December 4, to 
plan ways and means of implementing 
the legislative a adopted by the 
Delegate Assembly at the Kansas City 
meeting. 

Called by the Executive Committee 
the 82 members were brought to order 
by the chairman of the Committee, Roy 
E. Taylor, who introduced President 
Loran G. Townsend, dean, college of edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, who pre- 
sided. 

President Townsend explained that the 
purposes of the meeting were to secure a 
foundation of information, promote claritv 
of understanding, and insure unity in state- 
ments and action on the legislative pro 
gram. 

The Satisfactory Program of Education 
for Missouri was explained and points clari- 
fied by Dr. Roscoe V. Cramer, chairman of 
the Sources of School Revenue Committee 
that shared the major responsibility in its 
development. 


Immediate Goals 


Finance 

Immediate financial objectives looking 
toward the attainment of the Satisfactory 
Program were outlined. 

A state appropriation for the public 
schools of $45,000,000 to bring Missouri’s 
state school support per pupil to the na- 
tional average will be our goal in this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. State aid for 
the present year will amount to about 
$35,000,000. This sum includes approxi- 
mately $32,500,000 that is set aside as one- 
third of the state revenue and the addi- 
tional appropriation of $2,500,000. 

Provided the one-third would again give 
schools the $32,500,000 it is indicated that 
an additional appropriation of $12,500,000 
would be needed. 
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Increased local support through higher 
levies and improvement in the assessment 
of property were discussed. 

The improved outlook for federal aid 
for general education and the work that 
should be done before Congress convenes 
were analyzed. 


School Buildings 


Points of the legislative program to se- 
cure school housing will include a mini- 
mum request of $10,000,000 state aid per 
year from the general revenue to be made 
available on a matching basis, with addi- 
tional grants to districts bonded to the 
constitutional limit. 

The General Assembly will be asked to 
submit a constitutional amendment to the 
people increasing the bonding capacity of 
school districts from 5 to 10 per cent of 
their assessed valuation. 

Any improvement in assessment of pro- 
perty will of course aid the local district. 

Federal aid for school buildings will be 
sought. 


Retirement 


Improvements sought in the statewide 
retirement law will include the following: 


1. Raise the base for contribution for 
both teachers and school districts to a 
maximum salary of $3,000; change the for- 
mula for determining benefits so that on 
the third step, final average salary would be 
multiplied by .65% instead of .5%, making 
the maximum benefit $125 per month. 


2. Include all school employees in the 
retirement system. 


3. Give the Board of Trustees permission 
to grant prior service credit to a teacher 
who taught within the three year period 
immediately prior to August 1, 1945, if 
the teacher returns to teaching before July 
1, 1950, and if such teacher teaches in the 
public schools of Missouri not less than 


/ 








seven years after returning before retire- 
ment. 

4. Provide a suitable plan for recipro- 
city with other states. 

Roi S. Wood, superintendent of schools 
Joplin, in recounting the purposes of the 
Executive Committee in calling the meet- 
ing expressed the idea that all members of 
the profession should cast aside their temer- 
ity and approach members of the General 
Assembly in a friendly but positive manner. 

Sam Rissler, chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, outlined the plan of action to 
be followed by congressional district chair- 
men and county committeemen. 

Teachers are to see every state represen- 
tative and senator before the Assembly 
convenes January 5, and discuss our legis- 
lative program with them. This means every 
teacher must know the program and the 
facts that justify its existence. “Why They 
Teach and Quit” contains an immense 
amount of supporting data. 

Frank Heagerty, president, Missouri As- 
sociation of School Administrators, revealed 
that meetings over all the state were to be 
sponsored by the administrators in behalf 
of the legislative program. 

Upon adjournment of the meeting the 
chairmen of the Legislative, Public Rela- 
tions and Retirement Committees called 
separate meetings of their members to plan 
further details of action. 

In addition to the legislative program al- 
ready approved the Legislative Commit- 
tee authorized the drafting of a constitut- 
ional amendment to be offered in the Gen- 
eral Assembly as a joint and concurrent 
resolution amending the State Constitution 
to permit school districts to levy taxes above 
$1.00 for current purposes by a majority 
vote instead of the present two-thirds. The 
Committee also approved the drafting of 
a proposal giving state aid to junior col- 
leges out of the general revenue. George 
Blackwell, Harold Moore and Raymond 
Houston were appointed by Chairman 
Hickey to serve on this sub-committee. 

The Retirement Committee heard re- 
ports from representatives of the three city 
retirement systems on legislative proposals 
for improvement of the systems. Every ef- 
fort will be made to secure their acceptance 
by the Assembly. 

Committee members and other groups 
in attendance at this state-wide meeting 
were as follows: 


8 


Executive Committee: Roy E. Taylor 
Roi S. Wood, Roscoe V. Shores, L. A. Eu 
bank, Ralph Marcellus, G. Frank Smith, 
C. H. Lindemeyer, Raymond R. Brisbin, 
Reuby S. Moore, Loran G. Townsend and 
Virgil Cheek. 

Legislative Committee: Philip J. Hickey, 
Geo. L. Blackwell, M. B. Vaughn, E. T 
Miller, Homer Clements, A. L. Crow, Lynn 
M. Twitty, Milton W. Bierbaum, Claude 
Hibbard, Ray Wood, Raymond R. Brock, 
Raymond E. Houston, Harold E. Moore, 
Frances Richart, Ralph B, Tynes, Virgil C. 
Parker, and H. C. Funke. 

Public Relations Committee: S. M. Riss- 
ler, W. L. Adams, Grace Riggs, Vertie Hu- 
lett, Roy W. Nolte, L. O. Litle, W. N. 
Suddath, Howard A. Latta, Wendell Evans, 
Otis Hills, Bremen Van Bibber, Marguerit« 
Mott, Marie Hoffman, Neil C. Aslin, 
Clarence Mackey, Charles Repp, and L 
B. Hoy. 

Policy and Plans: Irvin F. Coyle, Roy 
Scantlin, T. S. Hill, M. C. Cunningham, 
Joe Herndon, John L. Bracken and Mar- 
garet Hilliker. 

Sources. of School Revenue: Roscoe V. 
Cramer, Robert E. Wood, Davis Acuff, and 
Oscar Schupp. 

Teachers Salaries and Term of Office: 
A. M. Alexander and E. M. Schuenemen. 

Professional Standards and Ethics: Neva 
Wallace and Leslie Spurgeon. 

Retirement: Paul M. Marshall, J. W. 
Jones, Mary B. Womack, Ward E. Barnes, 
Mrs. Emma Gann, Carl Henderson, W. L. 
Daffron and John A. Phillips. 

Resolutions: Leonard A. Steger, Fred 
House, Aaron C. Hailey, Ruth Spangberg. 
R. E. Nichols, and Wallace Croy. 

Frank Heagerty represented the Missouri 
Association of School Administrators. 

Mary B. Womack represented the Class- 
room ‘Teachers. 

Harry McMillan and Bernard Schmitz 
represented the Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 

Alpha Hart Lewis represented the Coun- 
ty Superintendents. 

Ethel Farthing and Howard E. Green 
represented the elementary school princi- 
pals. 

State Department of Education was rep- 
resented by H. Pat Wardlaw and George 
B. John. 
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Roster of State Representatives and Senators 
and United States Congressmen and Senators 


Preserve this list for use during the Missouri 65th General Assembly and 
8lst Congress 


This roster can serve as a ready reference when you desire to contact either state or 


national lawmakers on educational legislation. 


When writing to an elected official it is very important to address him correctly. 
Don’t make the mistake of writing a state representative or senator and designating him 
as a cOngressman. When such errors occur it lessens appreciably the weight of your 
letter. Too frequently officials will show us such letters and invariably it is easy to 
observe that the writer’s brief will not be taken too seriously. 

When writing Congressmen use the address House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. and for U. S. Senators, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Members of our General Assembly may always be contacted at the Capitol Building, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


County 


Adair 
Andrew 
Atchison 
Audrain 
Barry 
Barton 
B: ates 
Benton 
Bollinger 
Boone 
Buchanan: 
Ist Dist. 
2nd Dist. 
3rd Dist. 
Butler 
Caldwell 
Callaway 
Camden 
Cape Girardeau 
Carroll 
Carter 
Cass 
Cedar 
Chariton 
Christian 
Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 
Cole 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Dade 
Dallas 
Daviess 
DeKalb 
Dent 
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State Representative 


Wallace M. Pearson 
Charles H. Schindler 


Dr. J. A. Gray 
Charles H. Pulis 
Merrill Woods 
T. Fred Cline 
John Shelby 


\. H. Zimmerschied 


John W. Fowler 


George A. Spencer 


Roy D. Eddy 


. ( Jerry) Schellhorn 


(Doc) McAdow 


Arnold M. Montgomery 


J. B. Moore 


Elmer C. Henderson 


Jim Banner 
Roy Goodwin 
Joe H. Miller 
C. P. Turley 
May Bowlin 
W. D. Cruce 
L. E. Merrill 

Noel Cox 
George Baskett 
Baxter Waters 


John Ledgerwood 


Henry P. Andrae 
H. W. Meyer 
Orville Burnett 
*Tom Proctor 


Chas. W. Smithpeter 
Virgil Ray Johnston 


William Pittman 
G. C. Cooley 


John W. Noble 


William M. Quinn 
John Hoshor 


Emery W. Allison 


State Senator 


William M. Quinn 
John Hoshor 


Congressman 


Clare Magee 
Phil J. Welch 
John Hoshor Phil J. Welch 
Edward V. Long Clarence Cannon 
H.R. (Raymond) Williams Dewey Short 
William H. Burden Geo. H. Christopher 
A. Ives Reid Geo. H. Christopher 
C. R. (Ted) Hawkins Morgan Moulder 
John W. Noble Paul C. Jones 
Richard J. Chamier Morgan Moulder 


Doyle Barrow Phil J. Welch 
Paul C. Jones 
Phil J. Welch 

Clarence Cannon 

Morgan Moulder 


W. R. Walker 
Edward V. Long 
W. H. Robinett 


D. W. Gilmore Paul C. Jones 
W. R. Walker Morgan Moulder 
Emery W. Allison A. S. J. Carnahan 


A. Ives Reid 
A. Ives Reid 
Harry J. Revercomb 


J. E. Curry 


Geo. H. Christopher 
Geo. H. Christopher 
Morgan Moulder 
Dewey Short 

Clare Magee 

Phil J. Welch 

Phil J. Welch 
Edward V. Long Morgan Moulder 
C. R. (Ted) Hawkins Morgan Moulder 
Emery W. Allison A. S. J. Carnahan 
William H. Burden Dewey Short 
J. E. Curry Dewey Short 
W. R. Walker Clare Magee 
Tohn Hoshor Phil J. Welch 
A, S. 1. Carnahan 


John Hoshor 
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County State Representative 
Douglas Erastic Davis 
Dunklin John L. Sando 
Franklin Charles E. Johnson * 
Gasconade John M. Schermann 
Gentry Luna Butler 
Greene: 

Ist Dist. J. D. (Dal) Swiers 


2nd Dist. 
3rd Dist. 


Lynn A. Stokes 
Chas Ray Brown 


Grundy Thomas J. Layson 
Harrison Tom Brown 
Henry Delton L. Houtchens 
Hickory Edde B. Pope 


Holt Lester A. Vonderschmidt 
Howard Austin Hill 
Howell Russell Corn 


Iron M. D. Yount 
Jackson: 
Ist Dist. Frank C. Mazzuca 


Dr. Edward D. Reese 
Ben W. Oliver 
James McKinley Neal 
Anthony D. Pickrell 
John R. Clark 

Clara Aiken Speer 
Max Garrison 

Robert M. Sheppard 
Dwight Beals 

Floyd L. Snyder, Sr. 


2nd Dist. 
3rd Dist. 
4th Dist. 
5th Dist. 
6th Dist. 
%th Dist. 
8th Dist. 
9th Dist. 
10th Dist. 
lith Dist. 


Jasper: 

Ist Dist. Richard M. Webster 

2nd Dist. E. P. Hatcher 

3rd Dist. W. N. McDonald 
Jefferson Donald (Abe) Perryman 
Johnson Wallace Cooper 
Knox F. EF. Robinson 
Laclede J. Morris Hill 
Lafayette Tie 


Meredith Garten 
Lewis A. V. McRoberts 
Lincoln Richard Franklin Whiteside 
Linn Raymond (Ray) Fordham 
Livingston Elmer F. Kerr 


Lawrence 


McDonald Eugene V. Nickle 
Macon Luther E. Wilhoit 
Madison J. E. Sanders 
Maries Andrew Poe 
Marion Roy Hamlin 
Mercer W. Guy Perkins 
Miller Clyde Lee Jenkins 
Mississippi Kelly Jackson 
Moniteau Claud R. Inglish 
Monroe James P. Boyd 
Montgomery T. O. Ham 
Morgan Birtle Huff 


New Mairid T. A. Penman 
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State Senator Congressman 


J. E. Curry 

John W. Noble 
Robert A. Linneman 
Robert A. Linneman 
Frank M. Frisby 


Dewey Short 
Paul C. Jones 
Clarence Cannon 
Clarence Cannon 
Phil J. Welch 


R. Jasper Smith Geo. H. Christopher 
Frank M. Frisby 
Frank M. Frisby Phil J. Welch 
A. Ives Reid Geo. H. Christopher 
C. R. (Ted) Hawkins Morgan Moulder 
John Hoshor Phil J. Welch 
Richard J. Chamier Morgan Moulder 
W. H. Robinett Dewey Short 
Emery W. Allison A. S. J. Carnahan 


Clare Magee 


Floyd R. Gibson 
Edgar J. Keating 
Charles IL. Madison 
Paul G. Winans 


Leonard Irving 
Richard Bolling 





William H. Burden Dewey Short 
M. C. Matthes 

A. Ives Reid 
William M. Quinn 
W. H. Robinett A. S. J. Carnahan 
W. R. Walker Morgan Moulder 
H. R. (Raymond) Williams Dewey Short 
William M. Quinn Clare Magee 
Robert A. Linneman Clarence Cannon 
Harry J]. Revercomb Clare Magee 
W. R. Walker Clare Magee 
H. R. (Raymond) Williams Dewey Short 
Harry J. Revercomb Clare Magee 
M. C. Matthes A. S. J. Carnahan 
Edward V. Long Clarence Cannon 
William M. Quinn Clare Magee 
Frank M. Frisby Clare Magee 
C. R. (Ted) Hawkins Morgan Moulder 
D. W. Gilmore Paul C. Jones 
C. R. (Ted) Hawkins Morgan Moulder 
Richard J. Chamier Clarence Cannon 
Robert A. Linneman Clarence Cannon 
C. R. (Ted) Hawkins Morgan Moulder 
Yewell Lawrence Paul C. Jones 


A. $. J. Carnahan 
Geo. H. Christopher 
Clare Magee 
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man County State Representative State Senator Congressman 
hort Newton L. A. Kelly H.R. (Raymond) Williams Dewey Short 
ones Nodaway I. E. (Dick) Tuloch John Hoshor Phil J. Welch 
non Oregon Ben Meeks Emery W. Allison A. S. J. Carnahan 
non Osage R H.. (Rainey) Ridenhour Edward V. Long Clarence Cannon 
elch Ozark Ealum E. Bruffett }. E. Curry Dewey Short 
Pemiscot John T. Buckley Yewell Lawrence Paul C. Jones 
Perry Leo'J. Rozier M.C:; Matthes A. S. J. Carnahan 
»her Pettis Dan D. Doty C.R. (Ted) Hawkins Geo. H. Christopher 
Phelps B. H. Rucker Emery W. Allison A. $. J. Carnahan 
gee Pike Milton F. Duvall Edward V. Long Clarence Cannon 
elch Platte J. Frank Sexton John Hoshor Phil J. Welch 
yher Polk Coleman Dodson J. E. Curry Geo. H. Christopher 
Ider Pulaski T. A. Shockley W. H. Robinett A. S. J. Carnahan ° 
elch Putnam Melvin E. Fish Frank M. Frisby Clare Magee 
Ider Ralls James U. Watson’ Richard J. Chamier Clarence Cannon 
hort Randolph Mrs. Fred A. Neel Richard J. Chamier Morgan Moulder 
han Ray Dr. L. D. Greene W. R. Walker Phil J. Welch 
Reynolds W.R. Adams’ Emery W. Allison A. S. J. Carnahan 
Ripley Don Dowdy John W. Noble Paul C. Jones 
St. Charles Ellis Ellerman ‘Robert A. Linneman Clarence Cannon 
St. Clair Andy L. Matthews, Jr. <A. Ives Reid Geo. H. Christopher 
St. Francois T. W. (Tom) Dempsey M. C. Matthes A. S. J. Carnahan 
ring Ste. Genevieve C. T. Wolf M. C. Matthes A. S. J. Carnahan 
ling St. Louis Co.: 
Ist Dist. Raymond B. Hopfinger 
2nd Dist. Walter G. Kelly 
3rd Dist. Howard Elliott 
4th Dist. Edgar G. Boedeker John D. Fels - Raymond W. Karst 
5th Dist. Orlie F. Underwood {artwell G. Crain | : 
6th Dist. George E. Bohrer 
7th Dist. Charles A. Witte 
1ort Saline Harry W. Smith Harry J. Revercomb Morgan Moulder 
Schuyler Harry D. Hall William M. Quinn Clare Magee 
han Scotland S. W. (Sam) Padget William M. Quinn Clare Magee 
her Scott C. E. Felker D. W. Gilmore Paul C. Jones 
gee Shannon Donald D. Searcy Emery W. Allison A. S. J. Carnahan 
han Shelby Cecil T. Taylor Harry J. Revercomb Clare Magee 
der Stoddard Elvis A. Mooney Yewell Lawrence Paul C. Jones 
sort Stone Luther Arnold J. E. Curry Dewey Short 
Bee Sullivan Jno. W. Milhoan’ Frank M. Frisby Clare Magee 
non Taney Douglas Mahnkey J. E. Curry Dewey Short 
gee Texas Millard T. King W.H. Robinett A. S$. J. Carnahan 
ree Vernon Clyde V. Couch William H. Burden Geo. H. Christopher 
ort Warren Elroy C. Kehr Robert A. Linneman Clarence Cannon 
_ Washington W. M. Gum Emery W. Allison A. S. J. Carnahan 
1an Wayne Roy W. McGhee John W. Noble A. §. J. Carnahan 
10Nn Webster Lewis E. Childress J, E. Curry Dewey Short 
_ Worth Dr. G. W. Hall Frank M. Frisby Phil J. Welch 
sea Wright E. L. Jones W. H. Robinett Dewey Short 
nes St. Louis City: 
der Ist Dist. Lawrence K. Roos 
ion 2nd Dist. Fred Ray Columbo 
10n 3rd_ Dist. William Siefert 
der 4th Dist. William L. Rose (See next page for Senators and 
nes 5th Dist. Joe Beckerle Congressmen. ) 
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County State Representative 
6th Dist. Daniel Curran 
%th Dist. Frank Dickmann, Jr. 
8th Dist. Harry Schendel 
9th Dist. Robert M. Uxa 
10th Dist. Wm. A. Cole 
1ith Dist. Walter Victor Lay 


12th Dist. 
13th Dist. 
14th Dist. 
15th Dist. 
16th Dist. 
17th Dist. 
18th Dist. 


Thomas A. Walsh 
John P. O'Reilly 
Donald L. Carpenter 
John Griffin 

Joseph P. Kiely 

John W. Green 

Jennie Spindler Walsh 


State Senator Congressman 


Robert Pentland 
Milton F. Napier 
William E. Hilsman 
Anthony M. Webbe 
Michael Kinney 
David E. Horn 
Edward J. Hogan, Jr. 


John B. Sullivan 
‘Raymond W. Karst 
Frank M. Karsten 





| 
| 
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United States Senators: Forrest C. Donnell and James P. Kem. 


Building Goodwill for the School 


DR. E. J. REYNOLDS, Washington University, St. Louis 


Suggestions for creating goodwill a precious thing 
for any institution 


HE reasons for which a school may be 
T hiked or disliked are many and varied. 
Most of the dislikes arise from»trivial caus- 
es or from misunderstandings which, if 
they had been known sgon enough, could 
easily have been averted/ Most of the regard 
that exists for a school is the result of 
keeping parents and the public informed 
properly, of good classroom instruction, 
and fair treatment by and for all who are 
touched by the school. It is not ‘good for 
a school to assume an attitude of indiffer- 
ence. 

Creating goodwill is doing those things 
which meet with the favorable opinion 
of the public. It is the things that are said 
or done that cause people to think in 
favorable terms of an organization. 

The most precious thing in the world 
| is goodwill. It is something as fragile as 
an orchid, and as beautiful. It is more 
precious than a gold nugget, and as hard 
to find. It is as powerful as a great turbine 
(or an atomic bomb), and as hard to 
build. It is as wonderful as youth, and 
as hard to keep. It is an intangible some- 
thing, this goodwill of others, yet more to 
be desired than much wealth. Goodwill 
is the measure of a teacher’s success and 
determines his usefulness to the school 
and community. 
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Do Teachers Realize... 


1. That the school which has the most 
goodwill will receive the most public sup- 
porte 

2. That students will come in increasing 
numbers to the school that enjoys the con- 
fidence of its public? 

3. That spasmodic or periodic attempts 
to secure goodwill will not be effective? 

4. That teacher support, loyalty, and en- 
thusiasm for the school is most contagious 
and will result in increased community 
respect? 

5. That a kindly word, a sympathetic 
pat on the back, and an understanding 
heart will produce miracles in making 
both the teacher and the school better 
understood and appreciated? 

6. That the pupil whose school exper- 
ience has been satisfying becomes one of the 
best agents for creating goodwill for the 
school? 

7. That the school must compete with 
other public interests and must therefore 
present its problems, its achievements, and 
its plans in the most effective manner? 

8. That education needs the public and 
the public needs education? 

9g. That now is the time for teachers to 
help build goodwill? 
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What About Verbal Intelligence? 


PRESIDENT W. W. PARKER, State College, Cape Girardeau 


N an article in the November, 1948, is- 
oes of School and Community, “Words 
That Do Not Educate,” Dr. Ralph W. Ty- 
ler seems to deplore what he believes to 
be a high correlation between “so-called 
verbal intelligence” and success in Ameri- 
can schools and “the tendency of schools 
to capitalize solely on verbal abilities.” 

One wonders if he has not engaged in 
over-emphasis. Is not the hero of the story 
a straw man? One does not have to hold a 
brief for all the practices found in Ameri- 
can schools or defend them against certain 
withering charges which he brings in order 
to take mild issue with him relative to 
the “verbal pupil.” 

It is agreed that there are media of ex- 
pression othér than words, symbols for 
ideas. Some non-verbal means of commu- 
nication are: drawings, graphs, pictures, 
signs, signals, paintings, music, sculpture, 
diagrams, mathematical and scientific sym- 
bols, etc. It may be that the school does 
not, as is suggested, make sufficient use of 
some of these media. They, however, have 
their definite limitations. Most abstract 
ideas cannot be expressed except in words. 
For example, how would you say, “Philoso- 
phy is an interesting subject,” by the use 
of any of the non-verbal media? 

We are concerned here with the conten- 
tion that “verbal ability” looms too large 
as a measure of success in school. There 
are several media of expression, but the 
principal medium of impression is what 
we call words. A word is a symbol for an 
idea. There is only one reason for a word's 
appearance in one’s working vocabulary. 
That reason is the existence of the cor- 
responding idea in the mind of the in- 
dividual using the word. An exception 
might be the educated parrot that uses the 
profanity of his master. We think in terms 
of words. The same symbols that are used 
in the impressional process are used in the 
expressional process. Again, these symbols 
are words. They are convenient, more con- 
venient for on-the-spot expression than 
drawings, graphs, paintings, etc. No paper, 
no pencil, no ink required for oral expres- 
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sion. The wider use of other media of 
expression as means of educating a larger 
number of educable persons would hardly 
alter the dominant position of language 
in the schools. The “verbal pupil” would 
not vanish. The constant use of language 
in connection with other media would be 
necessary. 

One’s vocabulary is the best index to 
his thinking processes. The presumption 
is against one who says that he “knows but 
can’t explain it.” One who has an idea 
should hardly be under the necessity of 
pleading total expressional paralysis. A 
working vocabulary, the one that the “ver- 
bal pupil” uses, is not an incidental ap- 
pendix. Attendant meanings, when both 
denotation and connotation are consid- 
ered, may not be complete in a given in- 
stance. But the Mrs. Malaprops are soon 
detected, even by classmates. “Verbal abil- 
ity,” with or without quotation marks, is 
likely to mean a measure of thinking abil- 
ity. 

“Facility in the use of words,” the article 
recites, “is most highly correlated with suc- 
cess in American schools.” Many studies 
have shown that there is a fairly high cor- 
relation between “success in American 
schools” and success in later vocational and 
professional life. Ergo, as Launcelot Gob- 
bo would say, “so-called verbal intelli- 
gence” may logically predict success after 
school. A small vocabulary is evidence of 
a small stock of ideas. Is not “verbal in- 
telligence,” whatever the phrase means, 
likely to indicate intelligence? 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company found that the students who had 
succeeded best in school (the verbally 
facile) made more rapid progress in the 
employ of the company than did those 
who had not succeeded well in school. 
Studies made at the Human Engineering 
Laboratories at Stevens Institute indicate 
the importance of vocabulary (symbols for 
ideas) in the careers of “successful” people. 
Of all the measurable factors, vocabulary 
most conclusively distinguishes persons of 
importance. Johnson O’Connor’s “Vocab- 
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ulary and Success,” Atlantic Monthly, Feb- 
ruary, 1934, is in point. 

Vocabulary is not a cloak that one puts 
on. It is the tool of the thinking process. 
It is the index to the thinking process. 
The subheading of the article to which 
reference has been made is: “The verbal 
pupil is the teacher’s darling—but that is 
not education.” It appears that he is also 
quite likely to be the world’s darling. 


There should be, as Dr. Tyler suggests, 
wider paths to learning. He says that 
“American schools and colleges place pri- 
mary emphasis upon memorization of text- 
book content and upon the development 
of certain limited subject skills, like com- 





putation in arithmetic, grammatical usage 
in English, and reading at the plain sense 
level of interpretation.” These three 
named skills may be “limited,” but they 
are important. They are so important that, 
whatever else the school does, they must 
be done well. The report of a British 
Commission on The Teaching of English 
in England says that the third, the teaching 
of pupils to read, is the main function of 
the elementary school and failing in this, 
the school has failed. The report stresses 
the close relation between language and 
thought and recognizes verbal ability as the 
tool of the whole educational process. ‘This 
is true whatever the range of the media 
employed in the process. 


County Superintendents Meet January 31, Columbia 


The Missouri Association of County Su- 
perintendents will hold its third annual 
winter conference in Columbia at the 
Education Building 
of the University of 
Missouri on January 
31. Otto Aldrich, su- 
perintendent of the 
Butler county schools 
and president of the 
organization, will pre- 
side at the opening 
session. 

The first session 
will open at 10:00 
a.m. when the admin- 
istrators will hear 
greetings from Dr. 
Frederick A. Middlebush, president Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Dr. Loran G. 
Townsend, dean, College of Education, 
University of Missouri and president of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. 


PRESIDENT 





Otto Aldrich 


Problems of reorganization will have 
the attention of the administrators with 
an address by Dr. A. C. MaGill, Southeast 
Missouri State College, on “School District 
Reorganization on the County Level.” 

“County Superintendent Leadership 
in School District Reorganization” will 
serve as the subject of an address by Dr. 


Shirley Cooper, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
A luncheon will be held at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel at 12:15 p. m. with vice- 
president Ralph Ballew presiding. 

The State Department of Education 
with the Honorable Hubert Wheeler, com- 
missioner of education, in charge will dis- 
cuss the problems of school finance, classi- 
fication of rural schools, teacher standards 
and certification, and the hot lunch pro- 
gram. 


A snack time and social hour are sched- 
uled for 4:30 p. m. at the Missouri State 
Teachers Association building. 

The business meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held at 6:00 p. m. in the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association building 
conference room with President Aldrich 
presiding. Legislation and a discussion of 
the national conference of the county su- 
perintendents for 1949 will be two points 
of interest. 

Officers of the group are as follows: 
president, Otto Aldrich, Poplar Bluff; 
first vice-president, Ralph Ballew, Liberty; 
second vice-president, Howard Maxwell, 
Mexico; secretary, Mrs. Bernyce Bailey. 
California; and treasurer, Mrs. Marvin 
Hopkins, Bolivar. 
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Overseas Relief Fund Continued 


LOUISE PHILLIPS, N. E. A. State Director 


S a result of the enthusiastic response 

of teachers throughout the country to 
the Overseas Teachers-relief Fund, the 
N.E.A. executive committee has  unani- 
mously voted to continue the project in 
1948-49. The campaign will be conducted 
through the local and state education as- 
sociations in the same manner as it was 
last year. 

The fund will be kept open through June 
1949, at which time it will be discontinued 
unless specifically extended by action of 
the N.E.A. Representative Assembly or the 
executive committee. 

Thus far the 1947-48 fund has been used 
to send food, clothing, books and educa- 
tional materials to teachers in Albania, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Burma, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Korea, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Siam, United Kingdom (England, 
North Ireland, Scotland), Corfu, Guam, 
Malta, and Okinawa. Part of the fund was 
also used to enable some teachers to visit 
and study in the United States. 

More than $276,000 was gladly contrib- 
uted to this fund last year. Of this amount, 
our Missouri teachers gave $5,604.59. 

The money given this year will be used 
in a manner similar to that of last year. 
However, more emphasis will be placed 
on helping teachers grow in their profes- 
sional leadership. 

Surely Missouri teachers will answer this 
challenge to help our fellow teachers 
around the world materially and_profes- 
sionally as we seek to build world under- 
standing and peace. 


Will We Do It? 
bo. prospects for outstanding progress 
in the enrollment of more Missouri 
teachers in the National Education Asso- 
ciation are gradually looking brighter. 
Last year our enrollment increased from 
8,190 to 10,851. This increase of 2,661 
N.E.A. members indicates that we are rec- 
ognizing the fact that the status of the 
teaching profession and the improvement 
of education can be accomplished only 
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NEA DUES 
REGULAR—including the Journal $5 
SPECIAL—including the Journal, the Re- 

search Bulletin, and the annual Volume 
of Addresses and Proceedings $10 
LIFE—including the Journal, the Research 

Bulletin, and the annual Volume. 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, 
p. Cc 


Application for Membership 


aa a aA: SON TL NT ae 


Address for 
The Journal 


City Zone State 
El. Teacher []; H. S. Teacher [j; Prin. 1; 
Supt. (1); Higher Ed. (1; Other... 
(Please indicate by checking professional 
position) 
Credit this membership to the school system 
indicated here ....... . Seana 
The NEA Works For You 
It Needs and Deserves Your Active Support 
JOIN TODAY 





through the aggressive actions of the mem- 
bers of our profession working coopera 
tively through our local, state and national 
organizations. 


Counties and Cities Report 
100% Enrollment in NEA 

Two more counties, Adair and Lincoln, 
have reported 100% enrollment in the 
National Education Association. This 
makes three years that Lincoln county has 
achieved this fine record, Adair county 
secured its first 100% enrollment in 1947. 

City school systems not listed before that 
have achieved the NEA honor roll are as 
follows: Anderson, Brentwood, Carl Junc- 
tion, Clayton, Diamond, Farmington, Fer- 
guson, Fulton, Granby, Joplin, Kirkwood, 
Louisiana, Maplewood & _ Richmond 
Heights, Marthasville, Maryville, New 
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London, Noel, Normandy, Oakwood, 
Purdy, Seneca, Springfield, Sugar Creek, 
Webster Groves, Wellston and Wentzville. 

The latest enrollment figure for the 
state of Missouri as reported by the Na- 
tional Education Association on December 
1, showed that Missouri had 9,031 mem- 
bers. This is to be compared with an en- 
rollment of 9,560 on the same date last 
year. 

Missouri's membership Victory Action 
Goal is 15,157 members by May 31, 1949. 

We have been 100% in our Missouri 
State Teachers Association for several 
years. In 1948, only 49% of the teaching 
force in Missouri were enrolled in our na- 
tional professional organization. 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 





tary of the N.E.A. says, “Whether the 
teaching profession realizes its potentiali- 
ties depends in no small measure upon 
whether the profession works together co- 
operatively for its own advancement and 
for the best welfare of the children of the 
United States. We believe that the N.E.A. 
offers the best opportunity for that serv- 
ice.” 

Will we do it? Will Missouri reach its 
goal of 15,157 members this year? We will 
if each teacher will realize the value that 
comes from being a member of a national 
organization which has and commands pub- 
lic respect. We will reach our goal if each 
president of the local association, each Su- 
perintendent of Schools and each County 
Superintendent will get on the job! 


Six-State Conference on Federal Aid 


The National Education Association 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
sponsored a one day meeting at the Hotel 
President in Kansas City on Monday, No- 
vember 8th. The morning session was de- 
voted to a consideration of Federal school 
legislation and the afternoon to a plan 
of action. 

Over two hundred lay and professional 
leaders from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri were in at- 
tendance. Nineteen lay organizations were 
represented. Among these were the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers 
Union, the Women’s Trade Union League, 
Missouri State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Missouri League of Women 
Voters, the Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs and the Council 
of Congregational Christian Churches. 

The National Education Association 
was represented by Ernest Giddings, as- 
sistant director, and Mary Titus, a special 
assistant in the Legislative-Federal Rela- 
tions Division. 

A program of action was built around 
the four problems, informing members of 
local groups, informing the general public, 
working with local and state political lead- 
ers, and working with members of con- 
gress. 

Concerted action on the part of those 
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interested in Federal aid to education 
should secure its enactment in the 81st 
Congress. 

Senator Robert Taft of Ohio has stated 
that he will again introduce a Federal Aid 
measure comparable to S. 472 which passed 
the Senate last session. 


Vote Distribution of Funds 


Twenty-seven additional counties have 
recently voted to distribute their perma- 
nent county and township funds. These 
counties were Andrew, Caldwell, Carroll, 
Cole, Dent, Gentry, Harrison, Henry, 
Holt, Jackson, Jefferson, Laclede, Livings- 
ton, Maries, Mercer, Ozark, Phelps, Pike; 
Platte, Putnam, Ralls, Ray, St. Francois, 
Saline, Shannon, Taney and Wayne. This 
makes a total of ninety counties that have 
voted to distribute their permanent coun- 
ty and township funds according to infor- 
mation that has been received by the Re- 
search Division of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

Two counties have plans formulated to 
vote on the distribution of their perma- 
nent funds. In twenty-two counties no 
definite plans have been made to bring the 
subject to a vote. No information has been 
received of a single defeat of a proposal 
to distribute these funds. 
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Audio-Visual Equipment Use Increased by 


Service Club 


FRANK G. SIBLEY, Principal, Sherman School, St. Louis 
Teachers freed of time consuming details connected 
with getting equipment ready 


E often read about audio-visual aids 

being a valuable supplement to 
the school educational program. The pu- 
pils of Sherman School have learned to 
accept audio-visual aids as a regular part 
of the program. This transition, I am sure, 
was speeded up because of the functioning 
of our Service Club. 

Many teachers realize the value of using 
modern audio-visual aids but do not have 
the time to care for the details involved in 
setting up the equipment, operating it, 
and maintaining it in good condition. To 
relieve the teacher of these details and to 
permit the teacher to spend her time in 
planning and carrying out instructional ac- 
tivities, the Service Club was formed. 

The initial task of organizing and acti- 
vating this club was an extensive job, but 
after the first semester of operation it has 
proven to be self-perpetuating. Much care 
is taken in the selection of members for 
the Service Club. Some of the qualifications 
we look for in candidates for the club are 
regular school attendance, above average 
class work, cooperation, respect for prop- 
erty, initiative, and an aptitude for and 
an interest in audio-visual equipment. Two 
boys and two girls were selected from each 
classroom from the fifth grade through 
the eighth grade. After receiving training 
they become permanent members of the 
club until they graduate. 

New members are appointed each semest- 
er in the fifth grade room and in other 
rooms to bring up their quota to four 
members. A weakness of this system lies in 
the fact that the jobs are not passed 
around among more of the students but 
the training program for each new member 
is too extensive to permit this practice. 
Another consideration is that the children 
become increasingly more proficient as 
they gain experience. 
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In starting the club two members were 
selected for each piece of equipment as 
“checkers.” The checkers were given 
thorough training on their particular 
piece of equipment. When the checkers 
were ready, they served as instructors for 
the rest of the individual members. As 
each member is “checked out” on a piece 
of equipment he is permitted to go into 
service on that piece of equipment. A 
record sheet is kept on each member show- 
ing instruction periods and date check- 
out was made. Instruction periods are 
held during out of class time. No one is 
permitted to operate a piece of equip- 
ment alone until he or she has been ap- 
proved as ready by the checkers. Individ- 
ual members make their own appointments 
with the checkers for instruction periods. 


The list of equipment that all members 
are trained to operate includes the movie 
projector, film strip and slidg projector, 
Keystone overhead projector with flash- 
meter, wire recorder, transcription player, 
and duplicating machine. The results of 
the club to date have been very gratifying. 
The children have taken excellent care of 
the equipment, and the checkers for each 
piece of equipment have the responsibility 
of cleaning and oiling the machine when 
needed. 

Since the formation of our Service Club 
the use of our audio-visual equipment in 
the classrooms has expanded. It has freed 
the teachers of the time consuming details 
of setting up, operating, and clearing away 
the machines. Service Club members proud- 
ly wear large badges designating them as 
members of the club. They perform a val- 
uable service to the school and at the 
same time receive training and experience 
that has proven to be very worthwhile for 
cach individual member. 
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Functional Points Guide Building Plan 


From floor to ceiling the plant is designed to 
promote ease of learning 


One-room school houses are gone from 
the educational scene in the Raytown Con- 
solidated school district. Their places are 
filled by one of the most modern and beau- 
tiful school buildings, rural or urban, in 
this part of the country. It is the. new 
Blue Ridge Elementary School, which 
stands on a sightly twelve acre tract one- 
half mile southwest of Raytown. 

More than 2200 of the citizens from the 
twenty-seven square mile area which makes 
up the district streamed through the build- 
ing at the open house held recently. What 
they saw was a functionally beautiful two 
story edifice of brick and concrete with 
whole walls of glass. To the east of the 
main entrance is a vertical row of four 
terra cotta plaques depicting the begin- 
nings of the expressive arts, now so impor- 


tant in our society. To the west of the 
entrance is a matching row depicting the 
beginnings of the useful arts, such as 
agriculture and home building. These 
were done by Dr. Wallace Rosenbauer of 
the Kansas City Art Institute. 

The whole interior of the building was 
designed for and scaled to the little citizens 
who will study there. The doors to the 
classrooms are cheery shades of red, orange, 
blue, yellow and green. All outside doors 
have heat-treated glass which pulverizes, 
removing danger of serious cuts. Each of 
the seventeen classrooms has one complete 
wall of draft proof windows, insuring maxi 
mum daylight throughout the building, 
although the artificial illumination in 
each room is above standard requirements. 
Above each classroom door where tran- 











Raytown’s new Blue Ridge Elementary School. 
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soms used to be placed are panels of glass 
brick which give borrowed light to the 
corridors. 

Each classroom is equipped with two 
storage closets, a built-in book shelf and 
a recessed wardrobe with little coat hang- 
ers which must have been designed by a 
father of six. They are of heavy metal—no 
sharp points—and they are chained to the 
just-so-high rods. At both ends of the 
rooms are blackboards outlined with tack 
board. The primary rooms have glass par- 
titions separating an activity center with a 
twenty-seven inch-high counter, a sink and 
shelves below. Just right for a six year old’s 
clay sculpture and finger painting. The 
first four grades have private toilets, and 
some of the primary rooms will have pri- 
vate drinking fountains. 


To many visitors to the school the most 
heart warming project of all is the kinder- 
garten room which occupies most of the 
west end of the building. There, the needs 
and the tastes of the youngest children 
were considered throughout. This room is 
completely self-sufficient, having its own 
entrance with its own play-yard outside. 
There is a small fireplace, in which the 
teachers, Mrs. Mary Jean Bennett and 
Miss Jeanette Stahl, try to keep a blaze. 
There are miniature tables and chairs in 
bright colors and low shelves and work 
benches, small sinks and low coat racks. 
The floor is of asphalt tile trimmed with 
numbers, letters and musical notes. This 
and the surfacing of the play-yard were 
financed by the Raytown Pre-school unit. 
Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, of Eastwood Hills 
has delighted the 115 kindergarteners by 
decorating their piano with bright early 
American scrolls, flowers and lovebirds 
against a white background. 


All service entrances are grouped to- 
gether at the back of the building so that 
supplies of all kinds—cafeteria, boilerroom, 
office and school—can be taken to their 
proper storage spaces without bringing 
them through the student’s corridors. 

A modern cafeteria, arranged for maxi- 
mum efficiency and minimum confusion, is 
part of the plan. Students may go directly 
to the playground from the cafeteria. 

A large portion of the playground is sur- 
faced with asphalt for all-weather use. 
Playground equipment is being transferred 
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from the smaller schools whose pupils will 
now attend the Blue Ridge School. 


Ceilings throughout the buildings are of 
“limpet,” a new acoustical material com- 
posed largely of asbestos fiber blown on 
steel lath. 

The building is fireproof, save for the 
richly stained birch and pine trim. How- 
ever, there are nine fire alarm boxes and 
three hand fire extinguishers per floor (In- 
cluding three for the basement, which 
houses the cafeteria, a visual education 
room, storage and 
heating ducts.) 


the boilerroom and 


An intricate system of heating and ven- 
tilation keeps the air in the rooms fresh 
and warm at all times, automatically com- 
pensating for the warmth of the sun coming 
through the south window walls. The 
boiler may be fired by either gas or oil, 
with conversion possible in thirty minutes. 

The office of the principal, Mr. Karl 
Nuhn, contains reception room with sec- 
retary’s closet, secretary's office, private 
storeroom, and an attractive inner sanctum 
with private rest room. Wiring is in for 
office controlled loud speakers in every 
room, but the equipment itself must wait 
until more money is available. 

As proud as the citizens and the school 
board are of their $310,000 building, they 
realize that already it is overcrowded. The 
population increase in this section has been 
rapid and steady since before the war. Joe 
Herndon, superintendent of schools in 
the district, estimates on the basis of en- 
rollment that the gain is fifteen per cent 
over the previous year. With this in mind 
the east and north walls of the building 
have not been faced with brick; those walls 
stand ready for new wings as soon as money 
is available. 

When Mr. Herndon first came here in 
1945, NO transportation was provided to 
the far flung grade schools, although a ma- 
jority of pupils lived, further than three- 
quarters of a mile from a school. Now eight 
busses, daily transport 800 childen. 
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Education in Polio 


H. L. DWYER, M.D., Director of Health, Kansas City 


OLIOMYELITIS is still one of the 

most dreaded and least understood of 
communicable diseases. When _ infantile 
paralysis is present, people have learned 
what must be done. Previous to 1946, in- 
cidence had been comparatively light in 
Missouri, then two years ago the disease 
struck, resulting in 1,267 cases in the state. 

In 1947 and 1948 we have had far fewer 
cases, but we know preparations must be 
made should another epidemic occur. Infan- 
tile paralysis is unpredictable; the course of 
epidemics cannot be successfully charted. 
Health departments are constantly on the 
alert, and with the cooperation of chapters 


and state representatives' of the WNa- 
tional Foundation, keep the people in- 
formed about precautions, symptoms and 
how care is obtained. 

The schools have a significant role in 
polio education, because this disease is 
peculiarly a children’s problem. More than 
three-quarters of the cases are children of 
school age or under. Schools are normally 
concerned with epidemic control, ' ade- 
quate medical care and health education, 
whatever the disease. In the case of polio, 
it is important that teachers and students 
know what to do— not only in relation 
to present knowledge, but to understand 





Poliomyelitis patients from St. Louis County were given a Hallowe’en party at 


St. Anthony’s Hospital, St. Louis. 
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developments which may come in the fu- 
ture. School children are the citizens of 
tomorrow who may see the day when 
polio can be cured or controlled. When 
science establishes preventive measures, 
they must be ready to accept them, without 
the delay which so often occurs between 
scientific knowledge and its application. 

Health and education authorities have 
cooperated in introducing the subject of 
polio in many of our schools. Through the 
National Foundation’s representatives, it 
has been presented to Missouri grammar 
and high school students, as well as to 
parent-teacher groups, in talks at assemb- 
lies, in films and classroom study. A High 
School Unit on Poliomyelitis? supplied 
free by the National Foundation, has been 
incorporated in many science and health 
classes. 

Guidance was given parents when health 
departments and schools authorized dis- 
tribution of a folder in the spring of 1948, 
entitled “A Message to Parents about In- 
fantile Paralysis. Children in Catho- 
lic and Lutheran parochial schools were 
given copies to take home, as well as public 
school children. The eager and interested 
response on the part of young people, 
whose previous knowledge had been vague 
and fearful, is reflected in many express- 
ions of appreciation from their parents. 

Knowing the facts about polio gives 
greater confidence and reassurance in time 
of epidemics. It is comforting to know that, 
through the March of Dimes, aid is avail- 
able to anyone who cannot pay full costs 
of care. If local chapter funds are ex- 
hausted, headquarters of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis advances 
money from its epidemic aid fund, to ful- 
fill its pledge that no polio patient need 
go without the best available care. School 
people in nearly every county of the state 
are eagerly participating in activities of 
National Foundation chapters, not only in 
the March of Dimes, but in chapter admin- 
istration. 

How much should we fear polio? The 
disease is not always a crippler—in fact, 


at least 50 per cent of all patients recover 


without any disability. While the virus 
which causes the disease may be widespread 
and it is difficult to escape exposure, only 
about one person in 1000 contracts the 
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disease in an epidemic area. For the whole 
country, in a year of serious epidemics, the 
ratio is about one in 5000. 

Prompt treatment—and preferably hos- 
pitalization—is very important, for much 
can be done in the early stages to prevent 
deformities and minimize crippling. After- 
care, for as long as needed, is also vital to 
the patient’s recovery. When polio patients 
return to school, they should be guarded 
against over-exertion, until it is certain that 
no muscular weakness has resulted from 
their attack. They should have special at- 
tention at physical examinations, as well. 
This does not mean that they should be 
over-protected, nor that attention should 
be centered upon them. 

An approximate time to re-emphasize 
facts about infantile paralysis is during 
the March of Dimes campaign in the 
schools and community. Even a_ small 
child can understand the purpose, when he 
knows that it helps children who have the 
disease to get well. Children have seen 
the kind of misfortunes which will be elim- 
inated when the battle against polio is won. 
They have a feeling of security when they 
are told that their dimes provide every 
possible medical care. 

1. Missouri state representatives of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: John F. Putney, 
Room 1900-Railway Exchange Bldg., 611 Olive Street. 
St. Louis 1; and Cal L. Campbell, Room 309, 1016 
Baltimore, Kansas City, 6. The State Advisor on 
Women’s Activities is Mrs, Milton F. Duvall, Clarks- 
ve rhe High School Science Unit, and other litera- 
ture on polio may be secured free of charge from 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, New York 5. New York. 


EXTENDS SICK LEAVE PLAN 
Plan New Salary Schedule 


The Sugar Creek board of education recently 
extended its sick leave schedule to include six 
weeks of cumulative sick leave on full pay for 
all school employees according to Superinten- 
dent J. Raymond Guy. 

In case an employee uses all of his sick 
leave any additional leave will be given at the 
discretion of the board. 

The salary schedule for the district is in the 
process of being revised. It will include pay 
differentials for preparation, experience and 
teuure. The present minimum beginning salary 
for a teacher with a Bachelor's Degree is $2400 
per year. + 

l:very member of the Sugar Creek faculty is 
enrolled in the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

A new gymnasium is nearing completion. 
The building has over-all dimensions of 91 x 
105 feet. ° 














INSURANCE FINES 

It will be recalled that Circuit Judge 
Sam C. Blair directed the placing of the 
$2,090,000 insurance fines into the state 
school fund. On November 29, he over- 
ruled the motion for a new trial and the 
case has been appealed to the State Su- 
preme Court. It will possibly be heard in 
February. This means almost certainly 
that the moneys, regardless of the Court’s 
decision, will not be available for this 
school year. 


PLANNING 

Things that are worthwhile do not hap- 
pen by mere accident. There is always a 
need for educational planning on all levels 
—whether it be local, state or federal. 

The Association has attempted: to say 
definitely and concisely what we need edu- 
cationally speaking in this state—see “A 
Satisfactory Program of Education for Mis- 
souri,” to determine where we are—see the 
publication entitled, “Why They Teach 
and Quit”; and to make recommendations 
that are sensibly progressive looking to- 
ward the attainment of the satisfactory pro- 
gram to which every boy and girl is en- 
titled. Copies of materials are available on 
request. 


The film, “Education for Democracy,” 
was developed to show lay and civic groups 
with actual classroom scenes what a satis- 
factory program should include. It is availa- 
ble for your use at no expense. 


LEGISLATION 


When the General Assembly convenes 
on January 5, high on the list of legislative 
objectives as determined by the Association 
will be a state school fund of $45,000,000 
to bring Missouri up to the national aver- 
age in state support per pupil enrolled; 
a joint and concurrent resolution to raise 
the bonding capacity of school districts 
from 5% to 10% of the assessed valuation; 
and an improvement of provisions for re- 
tirement. 

The prospects were never more promis- 
ing for federal aid for general’ education. 
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Let us take nothing for granted, however. 
The opposition is busy, make no mistake 
about it. Do you know the attitude of 
your Congressman? If favorable, give him 
every assistance and let him know you are 
appreciative of his position. If unfavora- 
ble, have different ones contact him. If 
unknown, courteously proceed to find out. 


AT RANDOM 


The Award of Honor is being mailed to 
each county having a 100% membership 
in the Association. 


Let us continue to strive toward the 
having of all teachers members of local, 
district, state, and national organizations. 


It is helpful and encouraging when 
teachers regardless of position give us the 
benefit of their thinking and constructive 
suggestions. 


The intangible tax in Missouri continues 
to produce only a small portion of the 
amount predicted by its sponsors. 


In addition to general aid for education, 
it is indicated that the Federal Government 
might make scholarships available for 
higher education. 


In the reorganization of school districts, 
it is imperative that any enlarged district 
be adequate for years to come. It is obvious 
now that many of our small consolidated 
high schools never should have been form- 
ed. It is difficult to alter or abolish any- 
thing. 

We are looking forward to having the 
county superintendents at the ‘Teachers 
Building on January 31. 


It was a pleasure to meet with the offi- 
cers and executive committee of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in Jeffer- 
son City on December 11. 


The Board of Managers, Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, has gone 
on record requesting state aid to an amount 
that would bring state support at least to 
the national average per pupil enrolled. 
This would require a state school fund of 
$45,000,009 as recommended by the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Now...Local Dealer Libraries of S.V. E. 
Educational Filmstrips Available to You! 





To better serve your visual needs hundreds of selected 





Educational Filmstrips are now available to you locally 


© 


S.V.E. libraries. Every filmstrip is a new edition or has been recently 


through visual education dealers in your state who maintain 


revised with up-to-date authoritative material. 


Filmstrips Cover All School Subjects 


S.V.E. Educational Filmstrips are made for 
teachers by teachers and cover all subjects in 
the Arts, Sciences and Social Studies. Many 
have been correlated with textbooks of lead- 


ing publishers. 


Contact your visual education dealer today for 
a complete list of filmstrips at your disposal. 
And, see the preferred projector for America’s 
schools . . . the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Model 
AAA—which takes 2” x 2” slides and single 
and double-frame filmstrips. 










x) Model AAA — Tri-Purpose 
300 Watts 
For 2” x 2” Slides, Single 


and Double-frame 
Filmstrips From World Past and Present Series 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. - 100 E. OHIO ST. + CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


(A Business Corporation) 


@ Basic S.V.E. Libraries Maintained in Your State by @ 


Pictosound Movie Service Kansas City Sound Service Co. 
4010 Lindell Blvd. 1402 Locust Street 
St. Louis 8, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Income Tax Returns Made Easy 


ROYAL D. M. BAUER, Prof. of Accounting, University of Missouri 


Learn about the new exemptions you are entitled to 
before filing your return 


Income tax returns will be filed by near- 
ly 50,000,000 individuals on or before 
March 15, 1949. The Revenue Act of 1948, 
under which the federal income taxes of 
these persons will be computed, provides 
for substantial tax savings as compared 
with the previous federal income tax law. 
Corporation income tax rates are not 
changed. 

Tax savings are accomplished principally 
by the following provisions: (1) reduced 
rates applicable to individual incomes in 
all brackets, (2) income-splitting provision 
for married persons, (3) personal exemp- 
tions increased to $600 from $500, (4) a 
new additional personal exemption of 
$600 if the taxpayer attained the age of 65 
by the last day of the taxable year, and 
similar exemption for spouse if at least 65, 
(5) an additional exemption of $600 if 
taxpayer is blind (replacing $500 deduc- 
tion of previous law) and similar exemp- 
tion for spouse if blind, (6) standard de- 
duction increased to a possible maximum 
of $1,000, which formerly was $500. 


Who Must File Federal Returns 


Every citizen or resident of the United 
States who had taxable gross income of 
$600 or more in 1948 must file a federal 
income tax return. The great majority of 
taxpayers report their income on the calen- 
dar year basis, and they must each file a 
return on Form 1040A or Form 1040. This 
is required whether the individual is single 
or married, and whether a minor or an 
adult. The Withholding Statement, Form 
W-2, received from an employer, may no 
longer be used as an income tax return, but 
it is to be submitted attached to Form 
1040A or Form 1040. 

A single person who received less than 
$600 total income should file a return to 
get a refund if income tax was withheld. 
A married person whose personal exemp- 
tions are more than his or her income 
should file a joint return with wife or hus- 
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band to obtain the larger refund or the 
smaller tax for the couple. 


Form 1040A 


This is a new form this year, the Em- 
ployee’s Optional Income Tax Return. It 
is a simple form to complete, and will be 
used widely by those who are eligible. It 
may be filed by an individual, or a hus- 
band and wife, if total income was less 
than $5,000, and the income consisted en- 
tirely of wages shown on Withholding 
Statements, Form W-2, received from em- 
ployers, or of such wages and not more 
than $100 of other wages, dividends, and 
interest. If an individual received income 
from any other sources, such as rents, royal- 
ties, a business or profession, farming, and 
property transactions, he must use Form 
1040. 

When Form 1040A is filed, the Collector 
of Internal Revenue will compute the tax 
and send the taxpayer either a check for 
any refund due or a bill for the amount 
the taxpayer owes. The Collector computes 
the tax from the table provided by law, 
which allows $600 for each exemption and 
about 10% of the total income for charita- 
ble contributions, interest, taxes, casualty 
losses, medical expenses, and miscellaneous 
items. If the taxpayer has deductions 
amounting to more than 10% of his in- 
come, it will generally be to his advantage 
to file Form 1040 and list them, in order 
to obtain the benefit of the larger deduc- 
tions. 


Form 1040 


Any person may file a report of his in- 
come on the Individual Income Tax Re- 
turn, Form 1040, as in former years. The 
form and the instructions which accom- 
pany it have been planned to make the 
preparation of the return as simple as pos- 
sible, but it is more complicated than 
Form 1040A. As in prior years, Form 1040 
contains a tax table which may be used 
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by the taxpayer if his income was under 
$5,000 and he does not wish to compute 
his tax. If he uses the tax table, he does 
not list his deductions for contributions to 
charity, interest paid, taxes, etc., but the 
table automatically allows for deductions 
of about 10% of his income in lieu of these 
items. 


If his income was $5,000 or more, an in- 
dividual cannot use the tax table but must 
compute his tax. He then has the choice 
between listing his deductions or subtract- 
ing a standard deduction allowed by law 
and amounting to about 10% of his in- 
come but not over a total of $1,000. 

An individual who has allowable deduc- 
tions amounting to more than 10% of his 
income will generally find that his tax is 
less if he files Form 1040 and lists the de- 
ductions than it would be if he were to 
file Form 1040A, or Form 1040 with the 
use of the tax table for incomes of less than 
$5,000, or Form 1040 with the use of the 
standard deduction for incomes of $5,000 
or more. On the other hand, many tax- 
payers do not want the bother of listing 
their deductions and of preserving the 
necessary records to substantiate all of the 
items in case the government ever ques- 
tions them. This is especially true if the 
tax is nearly the same under each method. 


Returns of Married Couples 


A husband and wife frequently will pay 
less federal income taxes if they file a joint 
return than if they file separate returns, 
regardless of the amount of their income. 
They may make a joint return even if one 
has no income. If they have substantial 
incomes, a joint return will give them the 
advantages of the split-income provisions 
of the new law, under which, in effect, 
each spouse is taxed on one-half of the 
combined total income. This helps to keep 
part of the income out of the higher in- 
come brackets on which the graduated in- 
come tax rates are higher. 

If a husband and wife file a joint return 
on Form 1040A, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue will compute the tax on the com- 
bined incomes or on the separate incomes, 
whichever results in the smaller tax or 
Jarger refund. 

A joint return on Form 1040 will gen- 
erally result in a lower tax than separate 
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returns filed by husband and wife. If there 
is doubt about it, the tax should be com- 
puted both ways and the method used 
which requires the smaller tax. 


Exemptions 


A taxpayer deducts from his taxable 
income $600 for each exemption which he 
claims. The law allows the following: (a) 
one exemption for the taxpayer, plus an 
extra exemption if he is at least 65 years 
of age or if he is blind, or three exemptions 
if he is at least 65 years of age and is also 
blind; (b) one exemption for the taxpay- 
er’s wife (or husband), unless her exemp- 
tion is claimed on another return, two 
exemptions if she is at least 65 years old 
or if she is blind, or three exemptions if 
she is at least 65 years old and is also blind; 
(c) one exemption for each dependent, 
who must be closely related to the taxpayer, 
received more than half of his support dur- 
ing the year from the taxpayer, and had 
less than $500 income of his own in 1948. 


A person whose 65th birthday comes on 
January 1 is considered by law to be 65, 
years old on December g1, and therefore 
he may claim the $600 exemption for hav- 
ing attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the year. 


Declaration of Estimated Tax 


A taxpayer is required to file a declara- 
tion of his estimated tax for the year with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
district in which he resides, if his income 
can reasonably be expected to exceed cer- 
tain amounts, as follows: (a) salary of 
$4,500 plus $600 for each exemption, if 
the employer withholds taxes, or (b) any 
other taxable income of $100 if total in- 
come will be $600 or more. A declaration 
of estimated tax for the year 1949 ordi- 
narily should be filed on or before March 
15, 1949. The estimate may be revised 
later, if necessary, by filing an amended 
declaration. 

A taxpayer who filed a declaration of 
estimated tax for the year 1948 may learn 
at the close of the year that he underesti- 
mated his actual tax by more than the 
20% allowed. In order to avoid a penalty, 
he may correct the estimate by filing an 
amended declaration on or before January 
15, 1949. However, he may also avoid the 
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penalty without preparing the amended 
form if he will complete his income tax 
return and file it on or before January 15, 


1949. 


Missouri State Income Tax 


A resident of Missouri must file a Mis- 
souri income tax return on or before March 
31, 1949, if his 1948 taxable income was 
more than $1,200 as a single person or more 
than $2,400 as a married person or head of 
a family. Employers report employee sal- 


New Trial in Insurance Fines Suit 


A motion for a new trial in the $2,090,- 
000 insurance fines case in which the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association is seek- 
ing to have the entire amount placed in 
the public school funds has been denied 
by Circuit Judge Sam Blair of the Cole 
County Court. 

The motion for the new trail was filed 
by the State Attorney General's office and 
was denied by Judge Blair on Novem- 
ber 29. 

Attorneys for the Attorney General’s 
office have appealed the case and it will 
now be heard before the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. 

This suit, sponsored by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and initiated 
trough the New Franklin school district, 
may result in the teachers of this state re- 
ceiving the entire $2,090,c00. This would 
amount to approximately $105 per teach- 
ing unit. 

The figure of $105 is used as a means 
of breaking the sum down as it would be 
distributed by our present apportionment 
laws. It should probably be pointed out 
that every teacher in the state will not 
necessarily receive $105 increase in salary 
immediately. In the first place this extra 
sum in all probability has not been in- 
cluded in the salary schedule for this 
school year. Teachers’ contracts were al- 
ready written and signed and unless these 
were changed there would be no way of 
paying teachers this additional sum. 


In the second place we have in this 
state more teachers than teaching units and 
since a school will only receive the sum 
based on the number of teaching units 
it has, the number of teachers over and be- 
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aries to the State on this basis. The tax- 
payer is entitled to a credit of $400 for 
each dependent. There are two forms of 
Missouri individual income tax returns, one 
which may be used by any person and 
the other, a “short form,” designed for the 
taxpayer with income not in excess of 
$10,000 who prefers to deduct the amount 
of his federal income tax for the past year 
plus 5% of his income instead of furnish- 
ing a list of his deductions for contribu- 


tions, interest, taxes, etc., in detail. 


Denied 


yond that number employed in the district 
will reduce the amount per teacher pro- 
portionately. 

Some districts actually find that they are 
overspending their estimated receipts and 
this sum of money, if received, would mere- 
ly go to make up the deficit incurred. 


Travel Notes 


The travel committee, in planning for 
1949, has in mind trips of educational value 
to teachers of the state. In the summer, 
longer trips are offered than those fur- 
nished by travel bureaus. 

For the east, the inclusion of Detroit, 
Toronto, Montreal, Boston, Niagara Falls, 
New York and Washington will give a 
wide diversity of travel experience. The 
best in hotel service and also guided tour 
service have been provided. Much cheaper 
tours could have been offered. To com- 
pensate for the extensive mileage, coach 
service with a minimum of night travel 
has been employed. 

For the trip west, we travel five hundred 
miles longer than most tours in order to 
include Salt Lake City, The*Grand Canyon 
and Utah Parks. We travel via Salt Lake 
City going and El Paso, with an excursion 
to Carlsbad Caverns, returning. A chance 
to see a bit of old Mexico will also be of- 
fered. 

In mid-June a low priced tour to Chi- 
cago over the week end may be offered to 
give people a chance to see the Railroad 
Fair and the city. The Railroad Fair last 
summer attracted thousands of people in 
tour groups. It and the city offer the teach- 
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er a great opportunity to see much for a 
small investment. 

For the teacher who can afford it, a tour 
to Mexico is almost as valuable as a trip 
to Europe. 

This year will see whether teachers desire 
escorted travel. The committee has spared 
no effort to plan tours, highly educational. 
To plan a tour much correspondence must 
be carried on—many months in advance 
of the travel date. 


By mid-January, we hope to have tour 
details for trips now being planned. The 
places and dates are as follows: 

The East June 30—July 12 
The West .August 11—August 27 
Mexico June 17—July 8 

All trips are completely escorted. In- 
quiries should be sent to G. H. Jamison, 
Kirksville, or to the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association, Columbia. 


Health Instruction in High Schools 


RUBY J. CLINE, University of Missouri 


High school affords last formal chance many 
students have to gain health knowledge and 
begin useful practices 


I read with interest the article by L. B. 
Maupin “Health Program Needed” in a 
recent issue of School and Community. I 
heartily second what he has to say about 
the need for more adequate preparation 
for our teachers of health, and a better 
time allotment for Health Instruction in 
our secondary schools. 


A broad school health program makes 
provision for health services, Which in- 
clude the examination of all students with 
follow up and correction of defects dis- 
covered and provision for the control of 
communicable disease within the school; 
it provides for healthful school living by 
maintaining a safe and sanitary environ- 
ment and the organization of a healthful 
school day for both students and teachers. 
The fundamental basis of the school health 
program, however, is a graded and pro- 
gressive program in health instruction. 
What is being done in the State of Mis- 
souri in health instruction? Is it being giv- 
en a definite place in the curriculum of 
our secondary schools? 


From my contacts with teachers in serv- 
ice in the State, I have found that existing 
practices in teaching health vary greatly, 
particularly on the secondary level. In the 
matter of time allotment for health teach- 
ing in the high school it varies from no 
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regular periods in health instruction, to 
health taught every other day for the six 
years of junior and senior high school. It 
was in an effort to get a more complete 
picture of health instruction on the second- 
ary level in Missouri that a group of grad- 
uate students enrolled in the course, 
“Problems in Health Education,” at Mis- 
souri University sent out questionnaires 
to all county seat high schools in the state, 
asking how Health Instruction was set 
up. The group felt that the selection of 
county seat high schools would give a 
fair sampling. Following are the findings 
of that survey: twenty-five per cent re- 
ported no courses in health on the second- 
ary level, forty-four per cent more said no 
courses were offered in Health or Hygiene 
but that health was taught through correla- 
tion with other subjects, thirty-one per 
cent reported health taught as a separate 
course. This seems entirely too small a 
percentage for health as a special subject 
if we are to meet the health objective in 
education. And where correlated teaching 
is done, unless there is careful planning, 
there is the chance certainly, that health 
knowledge resulting will be haphazard 
and incomplete. 


If Missouri’s program in Health Instruc- 
tion in the high school is inadequate, per- 
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haps the most important question to ask 
is what should be done to meet the health 
objective in education in our secondary 
schools. In the first place, the School Ad- 
ministrator must be sold on the importance 
of health instruction in improving health 
status, so that he will give it a definite 
place and adequate time allotment in the 
curriculum. It is true that if there is a 
graded and progressive program in health 
through the elementary grades, there is 
less ground to cover at the secondary level, 
but it does not mean that it is less im- 
portant. At least half of the upper level 
high school students will not go to college. 
It is the last chance to get across to them 
many things that they have never wanted 
or needed to know before but which they 
will need to know to adjust to adult life. 
It is our last chance with this group to 
campaign for the correction of remedial 
defects. The greatest cause for rejection of 
the first million men drafted in the last 
war was remedial defects, which should 
have been corrected if our school health 
program were adequate. 


How much time is needed for health 
instruction at the high school level. The 
American Association of Health and Phy- 
sical Education adopted a resolution in 
1944 favoring that health instruction 
classes on the secondary level meet five 
times a week for a minimum of two se- 
mesters. The Missouri State Health Edu- 
cation work-shop held jointly under the 
direction of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the State Division of Health, and 
the Department of Physical Education at 
the University of Missouri, set up the fol- 
lowing recommendations: that a minimum 
of one-half unit credit be required for 
graduation, that health instruction be 
taught for five days a week for one se- 
mester and that it be separate from Physi- 
cal Education. They recommended fur- 
ther, that the requirement be increased to 
one unit credit as soon as practicable, the 
first one-half unit to be offered on the 
ninth or tenth grade level and the second 
half on the eleventh or twelfth. If the 
minimum requirement set up in these 
recommendations were accepted, it would 
mean a big step forward for Missouri 
High Schools’ Health Programs. 
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Place Responsibility 

Secondly, someone in the school should 
be made responsible for the administration 
of the program. It is true that health should 
be the function of every teacher in the 
school, but unless someone is given the 
administrative authority, and a definite 
program set up, what teaching is done 
will probably be incomplete. The admin- 
istration on the secondary level might be 
a Director of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation in a large system, or in a smaller 
system, a Health Councilor. In either case 
a Health Council or Committee made up 
of representatives of all phases of the 
school health program and teachers of 
correlated subjects, with possible represen- 
tation from community health organiza- 
tions, can be a real aid in developing the 
program. 

The third thing for more effective health 
instruction in the schools of Missouri is a 
more adequate training program for our 
teachers. Any teacher who is expected to 
teach Health should have training in the 
basic sciences and personal and community 
health. In addition he should have in- 
struction in the various phases of the 
school health program with emphasis on 
methods and materials in health instruc- 
tion. Such training should be required of 
all elementary school teachers since health 
teaching at that level is in the hands of the 
classroom teacher. Certainly where health 
is taught as a special subject on the second- 
ary level, the teacher should be trained for 
it. It is up to our Teacher Training In- 
stitutions in the State to offer such train- 
ing and make it a requirement for pro- 
spective health teachers. Another way in 
which our Teacher Training Institutions 
can contribute to the health status of the 
individual child in our public schools is in 
the more careful selection of personnel for 
training. Only healthy people should be 
admitted to the profession and the train- 
ing period should provide a health build- 
ing experience, because the health of the 
teacher affects not only his own efficiency, 
but the health of the pupils with whom he 
comes in contact. 
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WINTER FRAGRANCE 


T HERE IS a fragrance in the winter world, 

The clean new smell of snow, fresh-flung, 

And silent cedar woods with weighted 
boughs 

Where ageless winds of time have sung. 


There is a fragrance in the hickory woods, 
The faint tang of a million buds 

All held in leash—the breath of ice 
Tight-locked upon the river's floods. 


This elusive fragrance of winter’s breath 
Makes beautiful the miracle of death! 
—Mae Traller, Lockwood 


WHY? 


WV HAT changes have come 


To some, 

Within these borders strong? 
What words let fly, 

Beneath those colors high? 
Where are the men 

That made these things at hand? 
These things not found 

In other land. 

What proof need we, 

Who fare so well and strong, 
To gather force 

And fight the wrong? 

Are we less than 

Those of other years 

Who gave their all, 

In blood and tears? 

Who took no thought 

Of worldly gain! 

But rather fought 

To save the same, 

With unknown name! 

Ours are the Colors 

That do not run! 

It’s the heritage 

Of father to son. 

Fight the wrong 

At every turn! 

Let the blood within 

You burn! 

Look for the best 
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On these broad, wide plains, 
And pass it on to Those 
With greater gains. 
Men are made by 
Struggle and test. 
Our country gives 
And demands 
The best. 
Teach and let 
Them hear! 
They have the heart 
That knows no fear! 
—SAM PassiGiia, Kansas City 


THE BASKETBALL GAME— 
AS I SAW IT 


| just a high school teacher 
So I couldn’t know the score; 
I’m selling pop and candy 
Just outside the first room door. 


I can hear the shrieks and whistles 
As the ball goes through the net, 

But who it is that made the score 
I haven't figured yet. 


I've been counting dimes and nickels 
Hoping they will balance right. 

What was that moan I heard just now? 
We simply have to win this fight! 


But when tomorrow rolls around 
Many folks will want to know, 

“How did our yelling sound last night? 
Did we yell too fast or slow?” 


And “Did you see those good long shots 
That Frank put through the net?” 

And “Weren't you simply breathless quite 
When the two scores almost met?” 


And “Did you hear that someone said 
That Jamestown couldn’t win? 

We showed them when we piled up scores 
And they took it on the chin!” 


But I’m just a high school teacher 
At my post beside the door 

Selling pop and candy to the crowds. 
How could I know the score? 
—Elsie Nussmann Steiner, Jamestown 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


W. spend our time each summer 


In the hot classrooms you see, 
Because our hours must number 
Enough for that degree! 


We go and go, for years and years 
To learn the proper way, 

To teach the devils and the dears 
The righteous way to play. 


A year away from summer school 
Would be next thing to heaven 
Still we're glad to join the pool 
And add another eleven. 
—GEORGE CoskEy, Stet 


INTO THE NEW YEAR 


V V nar shall I take into the coming year? 


What shall I leave far behind? 
I asked my heart. Came the answer back— 
Take only words that are kind. 


Lay by the wayside your doubts, all your 
fear, 

Faith, also hope take along; 

Courage and laughter to fill out the day 

For happiness springs from a song. 


Take some of God’s good daily bread, 
Stop by the well with your pail, 

You may meet a little one needing so much, 
Think what you've done if you fail. 


Wait! The bells ring and the New Year is 
here, 
Am I now ready to start? 
Yes, you are ready, my friend, come let’s go, 
Came the answer within my own heart. 
—Helen Kitchell Evans, St. Clair 


MISSOURI FOR ME 


Tune: “Georgia Tec. Song” or “Son of 
Old Missou.” 


I WAS BORN IN fair Missouri 

In the merry month of May; 

Where the hawthorne blows in beauty 
I beheld the light of day. 

I have traveled west and eastward 
North and south I've been to see; 
I've come back to Old Missouri 

For she’s good enough for me. 
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I've watched the Alleghenies bathe 
In glow of morning sun; 

I’ve seen the Blue Ridge fade away 
When summer's day was done; 
But the Ozark panoramas 

Make my heart beat merrily; 

O, the scenes in Old Missouri 

Are good enough for me! 


I have fished in Minnesota 

And the great lakes to the north; 

I know that each and every place 

Is measured by its worth; 

But the wonders of our Bagnell Dam 
And Lakes are grand to see; 

O, the lakes in Old Missouri 

Are good enough for me! 


I’ve lived a summer in the South 
Beneath a burning sun; 

The people called me “Yankee”’ 
And were cordial—every one; 
But when I started home again 
I said “adieu” with glee; 

O, the people of Missouri 

Are good enough for me! 


I’ve heard the great Atlantic roar; 
I've smelt her salty spray; 

Her calling can’t entice me 

From my mother state away; 
With my feet on terra firma 

I’m contented as can be; 

O, a home in Old Missouri 

Is good enough for me! 


And when at last I lay me down 

To sleep that long, long sieep, 

Her valuted skies will cover me 
While stars their vigil keep, 

And there beneath my native loam 
My dust shall ever be; 

QO, the soil of Old Missouri 

Is good enough for me! 


—G. E. DILLE 
Maryland Heights 
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Remember Pupils Like--- 


Just in case teacher forgets some of the 
likes of pupils. It is well to go over them 
as a reminder. 

Remember Pupils like: 

1. To have a definite assignment. 

2. To be allowed to recite on the assign- 
ment. 

3. To be helped with their work in many 
instances. 

4. To have the teacher talk occasionally. 

5. To be allowed to ask questions on 
the subject. 

6. To have written work graded and 
handed back. 

7. To observe a well organized class. 

8. To’ have the room quiet so they can 
study. 

g. To have time in the classroom to 
study on the assignment. 

10. To be commended when 
is well prepared. 

11. To be judged fairly as is humanly 
possible. 

12. To be given a superior grade when 
they have earned it. 

13. To feel that they are learning each 
day. 

14. To regard their teacher as a friend. 


the work 


Appointed to Educational Policies 


Four new appointments to the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators have been announced. 

Appointed to the commission for four-year 
terms, beginning January 1, 1949, are: Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y.; Henry H. Hill, presi- 
dent, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; William Jansen, superinten- 
dent of schools, New York, N. Y.; and Eugene 


y, 


William Jansen 





H. H. Hill 
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To look forward to the work of an- 


15. 
other day. (If it is interesting.) 

16. To note humor in the teacher. 

17. To be treated as grown ups. 

18. To perform before other pupils. 

19. To be forgiven when they have 
erred. 

20. To help in any outside projects. 

21. To be put on their honor, 

22. To participate in a community 
drive. 

23. To have keen competition in their 
work. 

24. To make a sacrifice when the same 


is explained. 

25. To feel as though they have a part 
in helping to run the school. (Student 
Council.) 

26. To gain honor for their school or 
family. 

. To do odd jobs for the teacher. 


or 


vad 

28. To have a pleasant but firm teacher. 

29. To have certain standards to live up 
to. 

30. To be given responsibility in the 


school, home, or community. 
—C. F. Bevans, Central High, 4043 Ken- 
sington, Kansas City, Mo. 


Commission 


H. Herrington, principal, Ebert school, Denver, 
Colo., who was reappointed for a four-year 
term by the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 

One of the immediate assignments of the 
commission is to make a study during 1949 of 
the role of the public schools in the face of 
continuing international tensions. A _ second 
major issue which the commission will study is 
the role of the public schools in developing 
moral and spiritual values. 





aa 


E. H. Herrington 


D. D. Eisenhower 
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Alma Coleman, formerly of Mill Grove, is 
now employed as study hall teacher at Trenton 
high school. 


Anna Benning of Canalou has resigned her 
position as English teacher due to ill health. 


Mrs. Juanita Overfelt of Moberly has been 
employed to succeed Miss Benning. 


Fay Allen, who formerly taught in the Kan- 
sas City public schools, is now teaching the fifth 
grade in the University elementary school, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Juanita Ford, Cameron, has accepted a posi- 
tion as women’s physical education teacher in 
the Cameron schools. 


Irma Lee Hull, Elmo, has been appointed 
teacher of vocational home economics at Clar- 
inda, Iowa. 


Illena Aslin, former teacher in a rural school 
in Stoddard county, is now teaching in the ele- 
mentary school at Bloomfield. 


Dorothy Harshaw, graduate of Maryville State 
Teachers College, is now teaching girls’ phy- 
sical education at Trenton high school. 


Basil Hoehn, St. Joseph, has been elected to 
teach science and physical education in the 
junior high school at St. Joseph. 


Harold Hall, Wilcox, is now teaching music 
in the Plattsburg schools. 


W. Francis English, assistant dean of the 
college of arts and science, University of Mis- 
souri, was elected president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies at its meeting in 
Chicago recently. Dean English served as first 
vice-president of the Council last year and was 
editor of the “Missouri Social Studies Bulletin.” 


John Carothers, who taught at Zalma last 
year, is now teaching and directing physical 
education in the elementary schools at Bloom- 
field. 


Irene Marshall, graduate of University of 
Kansas City, is now art supervisor in the Tren- 
ton public schools. 


Lloyd Marshall, superintendent Wakenda, has 
accepted the superintendency at Syracuse. 


Elinor Caldwell, graduate of Southwest State 
College,. is the new librarian and study hall 
supervisor at Bloomfield. 


Margaret Palmer, graduate of Central Col- 
lege, is now vocal music supervisor in the Tren- 
ton public schools, 


. 
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Edward H. Weatherly, head of the English 
department at the University of Missouri, is 
senior author of a new textbook covering Euro- 
pean literature. The book, “The Heritage of 
European Literature,” was written in an at- 
tempt to meet the increasing interest in a study 
of foreign literatures. 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Dr. Troester was formerly instructor of physi- 
cal education at Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College and at the University of Mis- 
souri. 


Jack Matthews, associate professor of physi- 
cal education, University of Missouri, was elect- 
ed second vice-president of the Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers at the recent con- 
vention held in Kansas City. 


Walter Shublom, graduate of the Southeast 
State College, is now director of physical edu- 
cation in the Bloomfield high school. 


Ben S. Lee, who is serving his first year as 
principal of the Elvins high school, has pur- 
chased a home in Elvins and is moving his 
family from Springfield. 


Elain Bierman of Freistatt has been appoint- 
ed secretary to Ernest H. Campbell, principal 
of the Monett high school. Miss Bierman suc- 
ceeds Wilma Waltup who was married recently. 


Mary Jo McBride, graduate of the University 
of Arkansas, is head of the vocational home 
economics department of the Bloomfield high 
school. The department was opened this year. 


Thomas E. Doak, a native Missourian reared 
on a farm near Gallatin and a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, has been appointed as- 


sistant dean of the college of agriculture at 
the University of Missouri. Mr. Doak is now 
completing work toward his Ph.D; Degree at 
Cornell University. 


H. E. Bolen, superintendent Pilot Grove pub- 
lic schools, has been appointed elementary su- 
pervisor in the State Department of Education 
for the Northwest district. E 


Keith Davis, Green Ridge schools, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Bolen as superintendent at Pilot 
Grove. 
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Maynard Jones, superintendent Syracuse, has 
been appointed to replace Mr. Keith Davis at 
Green Ridge. 


George W. Diemer, president Central Mis- 
souri State College, is serving as an officer of 
Rotary International. He has been elected Gov- 
ernor of District 134 in Missouri. 


John Perry, who has been employed at Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company in Kansas City, 
has been appointed assistant auditor at the Uni- 
— of Missouri. He began his duties Janu- 
ary 1. 


Mrs. Frances F. Hulser, commercial teacher 
at Paulina high school, Paulina, Iowa, for the 
past five years, has been employed to teach 
commerce in the Jamesport high school. 


James Lacey of Greenridge has been employ- 
ed to teach science and mathematics in the 
Jamesport high school. 


Grant Perkins, principal, Cherryville high 
school and a member of the board of control of 
the Missouri High School Athletic Association, 
has resigned to accept a position as area super- 
viser in the air force command, Fort Richard- 
son, Alaska. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

Six hundred thirty-five rural children in Ralls 
county have been given a complete physical 
examination. This is the second year of the 
five-year program in which every rural child 
will be given the examination. Numerous de- 
fects have already been reported as corrected, 
according to W. T. Crawford, county superin- 
tendent of schools. 


MILAN BUYS 
PLAYGROUND SITE 

The Milan school board has purchased a tract 
of land adjoining the present school property 
for the purpose of using it for a permanent 
playground. Playground equipment for the grade 
children will be concentrated in this area ac- 
cording to Superintendent Pete Nicoletti. 


NEW TEACHERS ON 
RUSSELLVILLE FACULTY 

Teachers new to the Russellville consolidated 
schools this year are: Helen Zehendner, 
home economics; Veta Claiborn, music super- 
visor; W. E. Painter, grades 7 and 8; Louise 
Bear, grades 3 and 4; E. H. McCallister, voca- 
tional agriculture; and C. R. Claiborn, superin- 
tendent. 

The vocational agriculture department has 
been added to the school’s offering this year. A 
new, modern building 40x70 feet has been con- 
structed. 











with the New GINN BASIC READERS 


Better than ever before, this new basal series fits the 
book to the child, 

More adequately than ever before, it aids the teacher 
with the most complete, flexible, easy-to-use Teachers’ 
Manuals ever published, one for each book. 
vide careful and specific help for the teacher at every 
point—developing readiness, word analysis, language 
and speech activities, helping the individual child, etc. 
Classroom teachers assisted in their preparation. See the 


series that everybody is talking about. 


Ginn and Company 


These pro- 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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LAPEL WATCH 
LOST AT CONVENTION 


During the First General Session of the Con- 
vention of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation held in the Municipal Auditorium in 
Kansas City, November 4, Miss Virginia Young- 
er experienced the misfortune of losing her 
yellow gold Acro lapel watch. 

We hope the finder will immediately contact 
Miss Virginia Younger, 423 North Delaware, 
Independence, Missouri. Miss Younger is offer- 
ing a reward to the finder. 


SCHOOLMASTERS MEET. 


The teachers and administrators of New 
Madrid county met December 13, at the Metho- 
dist church in Kewanee for a banquet. 

The principal speaker was Congressman elect 
Paul C. Jones of Kennett. 


DISTRICT BUYS LAND 
AND BUILDINGS 


The St. Charles school district has recently 
purchased from the U. S. Government 5.6 
acres of land which was formerly a part of the 
federal housing area located within the school 
district. 

The purchase, according to Superintendent 
Stephen Blackhurst, includes two  well-con- 
structed buildings which can be readily con- 
verted into school facilities. Also considerable 
equipment and playground apparatus was on 
hand. The purchase price for the entire project 
was $18,000. 





McGRAW HILL BUYS 
GREGG COMPANY 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. announces 
the purchase of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Gregg Shorthand and a 
comprehensive program of textbooks for teach- 
ing of business subjects in secondary schools, 
business schools, colleges, and universities. The 
Gregg Publishing Company will retain its name 
and its corporate identity but will be operated 
as a subsidiary of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. It becomes, in effect, the business edu- 
cation division of McGraw-Hill. 


FACULTY ALL MEN 


The percentage of men on the high school 
faculty of the Climax Springs district exceeds 
that of the Noel district according to John E. 
Hutchings. 


The entire faculty of the high school consists 
of men teachers. They are: J. R. Yelton, super- 
intendent; John E. Hutchings, mathematics and 
physical education; and Paul Fransham, com- 
merce. 

One of the four elementary teachers is also 
a man. New elementary teachers this year are: 
Mrs. Lee Millsap and Mrs. Artie Crouch. 

Mr. Hutchings points out that although the 
Climax Springs system is smaller than the 
Noel system the percentage of men teachers 
cannot be exceeded by any high school district 
in the state. 











UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Fremont P. Wirth, Professor of History 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


This new high school history text is by the 
same author as the widely-used The Develop- 
ment of America. Dr. Wirth has selected from 
a vast amount of material those facts and 


American 
Book 
Company 


trends which contribute most to a student’s 
understanding of the United States today. Our 
history up to the 1900’s is covered adequately 
but in briefer compass than is usual, in order 
to leave room for a very complete picture of 
the present century. The book is divided into 


ten major topical units and the development of 


351 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


the material is chronological within each unit. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
BUILDING COMPLETED 


The Linn consolidated schools have a new 
vocational agriculture building 120 feet by 30 
feet. Plans have been started for the erection 
of a new industrial arts building for the dis- 
trict, according to Keith D. Swim, superinten- 
dent of schools. The industrial arts building will 
be built by a carpentry class organized in the 
high school. 


BUS DRIVERS’ 
SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION 


A bus drivers’ school of instruction for the 
Northwest district was held in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium of the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College November 13. This was 
the first meeting of this kind held in this state. 

The meeting, the theme of which was “Safe 
Transportation of Our Children,” was attended 
by 50 drivers, 20 superintendents of schools, 4 
county superintendents of schools and one coun- 
ty board member, according to Everett W. 
3rown, director division of field service at the 
College. Fifteen of the 19 counties in the dis- 
trict were represented. 

L. E. Ziegler, assistant state commissioner of 
education, discussed “The Bus Driver and His 
Job.” W. L. Adams, superintendent of schools, 
Carrollton, spoke on “The Bus Driver—His 
Welfare, From the Viewpoint of the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent.” “The Bus 
Driver—His Pupil-School Relationships” was 


the subject of a talk by Mr. Albert Gorden, bus 
driver and owner, Forest City. “The Bus Driver 
—His Future in School Transportation” was 
the subject of an address by Leonard Jones, 
superintendent of the Buchanan county schools. 

The State Highway Patrol gave a demonstra- 
tion of procedures in testing for driver apti- 
tudes and skills and also interpreted certain of 
the state laws as they apply to the bus driver. 

There was a large display of the latest.busses, 
safety materials, transportation records and 
forms for inspection by the members of the 
conference. 

The conference adopted a resolution to pro- 
mote a law in the coming Legislature which 
would compel all traffic to stop the loading and 
unloading of school busses. 


STEELE COMPLETES MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING 

The Steele consolidated school has completed 
a 16-room elementary school building. Among 
the outstanding features is the bilateral day 
lighting of the classrooms, accomplished by 
lowering the corridor roof and ceilings in order 
to get windows in the upper part of the inside 
classroom wall. Other modern features include 
glazed tile walls in corridors and toilet rooms, 
colorful asphalt tile on concrete floors, and acou- 
stical tile ceilings in classrooms and corridors to 
reduce the noise. 

Provision for visual education equipment has 
been made, according to Superintendent O. T. 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ; 

FIRST WITH THE REBUS 4 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 

FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 

These are reasons but not THE reason re. | 
Write us for the answer | 


Kou, Peterson and Company 
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for Children’s 
Reading 


THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
LIVING SERIES 
Each book from 
preprimer through 
third grade pre- 
sents a gradual 
progression rH) 
maturity of ideas. 
Lively, full-color 
illustrations add 
to the interpreta- 
tion of the text. 
Controlled vocab- 
ularies build con- 
fidence in reading 
ability. 


BUSY DAYS (Preprimer) Stories about home 
and school in 44 carefully selected words. 
48 pages, with 47 lively illustrations in four 
colors. Price, paper covers 44c; cloth 85e. 
SCHOOL AND PLAY (Primer) Bright, new 
stories to help the child interpret life around 
him. 128 pages, with 124 illustrations in four 
colors. Price, cloth covers $1.20 

WE LIVE AND GROW (Grade 1) Concepts 
are carefully built up to develop proper atti- 
tudes for everyday living. 156 pages, with 142 
illustrations in four colors. Price, cloth $1.28. 
MAKING FRIENDS (Grade 2) Fresh, new 
stories aimed to provide growth and pleasure 
in reading. 192 pages, with 140 illustrations 
in four colors. Price, cloth covers $1.32 
SHARING TOGETHER (Grade 3) Stresses 
cooperation and how people are dependent 
upon one another. 256 pages, with 103 illu- 
strations in four colors and 43 in black and 
white. Cloth, $1.36 . 














— bd 
CHILDREN THE CHILDREN 
or twe OF EARLY AMERICA 


-CIMAY FLOWER, SERIES 


“1 The purpose of this 
new series is to make 


~ the life of the past 
‘ 2 a seem as real to the 
child readers as their 

ay own experiences. Sim- 


ple, lively narratives 

~ provides a fascinating 

Sj and informative § ap- 

41 proach te American 

scowort | History in pioneer and 
colonial times. 





CHILDREN OF THE MAYFLOWER (Grades 
3-6) A fresh treatment of the story of real 
Pilgrim children and how they lived. grew, 
and prospered. 192 pages, with 48 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.30 

CHILDREN OF THE COLONIES (Grades 
3-6) An accurate and realistic story of every- 
day life on an early Virginia plantation. 192 
pages, with 48 illustrations. Cloth, $1.30 
FLATBOATS AND WAGON WHEELS 
(Grades 4-7) An exciting, factual story of 
pioneer life and travel westward into Ohio. 
192 pages, with 48 illustrations. Cloth, $1.30 
PRAIRIE SCHOONERS WEST (Grades 4-7) 
The story of a family who went to look for 
gold and stayed to build a state. 192 pages, 
with 42 illustrations. Cloth $1.30 


Our Missouri Representative, Mr. H. H. 
Freeman, of Springfield will be happy to 
show you these new titles. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Publishers Chicago 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOAN 
FUND AVAILABLE 


To help encourage young people to en- 
ter the teaching profession the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is again 
offering five Teacher Education Scholar- 
ships. 

A scholarship award is for $300.00 a year 
for a period not to exceed four years and 
is granted to selected candidates chosen 
by the trustees of the loan fund. Scholar- 
ships have been allocated by the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for the 
purpose of attracting to the teaching pro- 
fession students of outstanding ability and 
sincerity of purpose. Who may apply? 
High school graduates, junior college or 
college students desiring to secure the ele- 
mentary credential. College graduates are 
also eligible if the teacher education work 
they contemplate will qualify them for the 
regular elementary teaching credential. 

Scholarships will be based on (1) char- 
acter and personality, (2) scholastic record, 
(3) aptitude for teaching, (4) sound 
health. Scholarships will be restricted to 
those preparing to teach in the public 
elementary schools of Missouri. 

The applicant must complete the full 
course in teacher education and teach in 
the public elementary schools of Missouri 


. one year for each year of scholarship award 


received, otherwise the award will be con- 
sidered a loan to be repaid to the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The Missouri Congress has also provided 
for several $100.00 scholarships that may 
be used for the short-term teacher education 
course. These scholarships are available to 
students of junior standing or above. 


Application forms may be obtained by 
requesting the school principal or dean 
to send for them or by writing direct for 
them to Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, State Teachers Building, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. Application must be in to 
the chairman by March 1. 

There is no time limit on applications 
for student loans; they may be received by 
the chairman at any time. The purpose of 
the Student Loan Fund is to lend money 
to enable young people to complete an 
education that will aid them to become 
self supporting members of society. This 
help is available to all boys and girls who 
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meet the requirements. If you know a 
worthy student in your community who 
has been working his or her way through 
college and needs additional help to con- 
tinue his course, write Mrs. True Davis, 
503 North 5th, St. Joseph, Mo., chairman 
of the Loan Fund. 


DR. RUFI ADDRESSES 
COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 


Dr. John Rufi, professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was the principal speaker 
at the Montgomery County Community Teach- 
ers Association banqiet meeting recently held 
in Wellsville. 

The music department of Wellsville presented 
numbers consisting of vocal and instrumental 
selections. Gordon Renfrow, director of field 
service, MSTA, showed slides of the Bunker 
Hill Resort. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


Dr. Lois Knowles, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, was elected 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom 
Teachers at its recent 
meeting in Kansas City. 
Dr. Knowles served as 
vice-chairman of the 
group last year. 


Herald M. Doxsee, 
English teacher, Cleve- 
land high school, St. 
Louis, was elected vice- 
chairman. Miss Mar- 
garet C. Schowengerdt, 
. teacher in the Webster 
Dr. Lois Knowles Groves public schools, 


was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


f PO 








District representatives elected as members 
of the executive committee for a three-year 
term were: William Bennett, Kennett, South- 
east district; Paul Fite, Rolla, South-Central 
district; and Bert Clare Neal, Kansas City, 
Kansas City district. Two members elected for 
a two-year term were: Harold Lickey, Marshall, 
Central district and Dorothy Behrens, St. Louis. 
St. Louis district. Gerry Gwinn, Milan, was 
elected to represent the Northeast district for a 
one-year term. 

Those who remained on the executive com- 
mittee to continue their terms are: Mrs. Buena 
Stolberg, Webster Groves, St. Louis County 
district; Virginia Gardner, St. Joseph, St. Jo- 
seph district; Martha Copeland, Plattsburg, 
Northwest district; and Bessie Meador, Monett, 
Southwest district. 

The retiring chairman, Miss Georgee Hash of 
St. Joseph, automatically becomes an ex-officio 
member of the committee. Mrs. Marion Hoblit, 
Springfield, and Marie Ernst, St. Louis, have 
been invited to continue as advisory members 
to the committee. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


Safety Calendars in the Safety 

Education program of Boston Public 

Schools have proved of year-’round interest. 

This novel approach was originated by Dr. 

F, J. Gillis, Assistant Supt. of Schools, and devel- 

oped with cooperation of Boston Safety Council 
and a high school printing class. 


Safety Calendars appeared in practically every 
classroom in Boston.’ The project stimulated and 
sustained interest in Safety Education. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 
Pupils choose own Safety themes according to in- 
terests and help solve neighborhood safety prob- 
lems. Then they design safety pictures or 
posters. Selection is made by 
vote, teacher, safety group, 
art director, etc., for calendar 
picture to be on display. 





Calendar illustrations are 
changed seasonally, monthly, 
». weekly, or daily in some classrooms. 
Coeuanem safety talks based on calendar posters 
are vital part of project. 





in Boston, calendar cards are 15 x 22 inches; 
posters occupy space 9 x 12 inches. 

Calendars may be printed in school print shop, or 
made by pupils themselves. 


This information—from Office of Supervisor of 
Health and Safety Education, Boston Public Schools. 


We hope the foregoing 1 helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 
quality for 
real chewing 
satisfaction. 











Northwest District Continues 
Drive for Bunker Hill Fund 


Members in the Northwest Missouri District 
Teachers Association are continuing to con- 
tribute funds in the drive for money to erect 
a cabin at Bunker Hill Ranch Resort. 

A report from Everett W. Brown, secretary 
of the district association, showed that a total 
of $277.50 had been collected as of November 

The following contributions have been made 
to the district drive since the list was published 
in the December issue. 


Platte City . $ 4.00 
Pickering .... . 5.00 
Forest City 5.00 
Savannah ........... 11.00 
Andrew Co. Teacher: rs 29.00 
Plattsburg  ... . 8.00 
Nodaway Co. 13.50 
Coffey ; . 3.00 
Amity . i ee 
Graham .... . 5.00 
New Point . : 3.00 
Fortescue . - a ae 


Other contributions qthat have recently come 
in are as follows: 
Lucss Stern ............... $ 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard E. Goslin . 20.00 





VALUATION UP 
IN NEVADA DISTRICT 


The new valuation for the Nevada school 
district has been increased over last year by 
$320,000. The new total for the district is now 
$5,162,750. 


AGRICULTURE INSTRUCTORS 
TO PRACTICE TEACHING 

Twenty-three students in agricultural educa- 
tion from the University of Missouri have been 
assigned to high schools over the state for 
teaching experience during this semester. 

The schools being used for student teaching 
this year are: Carrollton, Dexter, Eldon, Key- 
tesville, Mountain Grove, Paris, Rogersville, 
and Salem. 


KIWANIS CLUBS 
AIDS SCHOOLS 

The Kiwanis Club at Normandy has com- 
pleted the purchases for equipping a room for 
handicapped children in the Normandy school 
district. Equipment and supplies total approxi- 
mately $1500. 

The Kiwanis Club at Mountain Grove was 
active in helping to raise $2500 for the purchase 
of three Government cantonments at Camp Car- 
son. These cantonments were torn down and re- 
moved to the local campus where buildings were 
erected to house an industrial arts shop and a 
school cafeteria and lunch room. 





Have You Seen 


* simple, direct teaching 

* logical, clear-cut organization 
* full coverage of skills 

* systematic testing program 


* strong program of grammar 
readiness and grammar 


* stress on vocabulary enrich- 
ment 





World Book Company 





2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16H. E. Detherage 
148 Boonville Rd. 


Language 
for Daily Use 


by DAWSON and MILLER 


The series that answers the child’s 
WHY in language; it sets up 
purposeful goals, assuring success 


and power in speaking and writ- 


ing. 


Jefferson City 
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SCHOOL FOR BUS DRIVERS 

Superintendent Pete Nicoletti of Milan and 
County Superintendent Basil Murphy cooperated 
in offering a school of instruction for bus drivers 
of Sullivan county. The project was carried on 
with the cooperation of the Macon division of 
Highway Patrol. The bus drivers were the 
guests at a luncheon provided by the Milan 
Rotary Club. 


COURSES ADDED TO CURRICULUM 
AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS MADE 

The Plato school has added home economics, 
driver education, speech and American Govern- 
ment to its curriculum offering this year. 

The entire interior of the school building has 
been redecorated, floors sanded and finished, 
additional drinking fountains and wash basins 
installed. 

One new teacher and one additional bus 
driver have been added to the employee list this 
year. 


ORGANIZE FOOTBALL 
CONFERENCE 

The schools of Festus, Crystal City, Hercu- 
laneum, DeSoto, Farmington, Fredericktown, 
Ste. Genevieve, and Flat River have organized 
a new football league called the Mineral Area 
Football Conference. . 

The following committee has been selected 
from the member schools to establish a new 
constitution for the conference: Jim Brockman, 
Festus, chairman: Clifton Bell, Farmington; 
sill Strange, Ste. Genevieve; and Norval Schae- 
fer, Fredericktown. 


COLLEGE ADDS TO GYMNASIUM 

An addition to the Morrow gymnasium on 
the campus of the Central Missouri State Col- 
lege has begun. The enlargement will be 130x60 
feet and will cost approximately $150,000. 


FACULTIES HOLD 
JOINT MEETING 

The Alba teachers had as their guests re- 
cently the faculty of the Carl Junction Commun- 
ity Teachers Association. A special program 
was arranged for the occasion, according to 
Superintendent Perl L. Dunn. Dinner was 
served the group by the newly opened home 
economics department of the Alba _ public 
schools. 


WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 

The Ferguson school district provides work- 
man’s compensation insurance for each school 
employee making him eligible for compensa- 
tion for any hospital, surgical, or doctor bill 
resulting from an injury incurred on the job. 

In one case a teacher who was injured on 
active duty was paid $1,000 in cash in addition 
to all the medical fees. 

The cost of the insurance, according to Su- 
perintendent V. C. McClure, is based on the 
payroll of the district. For teachers the cost 
per $100 payroll is $.176. For all other school 
employ ees the rate is $1.387 or more than eight 
times as high a rate as required for professional 
employees. 





Announcing 


with each new number concept. 
A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 
Understandable Explanaticns 


Step by Step Development 
One New Process at a Time 
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NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 


PARTS 1 AND 2 
SANDERS—SCHMIDT—WILLIAMS 


These number books help children understand the meaning and use of numbers because: 


Concrete materials are used to develop beginning number concepts. 
Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 
Children are encouraged to recall their number discoveries and to associate them 


Teacher’s guide provides for extended activities. 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


LENNES-ROGERS-TRAVER 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS New York : Dalias 1. Atlanta 3 


Lee BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS__| 


Simplified Problem Solving 
A Built-in Testing Program 
Abundant Maintenance Exercises 


Chicago 6 San Francisco 5 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Literature for 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 





Ideal children’s literature 
of all periods — clear-cut 
& themes—the right reading 
ay) experiences at the right 
BS age level. 
Teachers’ Manuals . . . Activity Books 
Represented by F. L. Spees 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, 








ATTENTION ALL BUSES! 


Competent authorities have 
prepared a new 


TRANSPORTATION RECORD 
FOR MISSOURI SCHOOLS 


It contains excerpts from laws on 
the subject, an attendance record, 
an itemized monthly summary of 
expenses, six pages of plats for bus 
routes, separate reports for number 
and days transported, bus sched- 
ules, six bus spaces for 234 pupils. 
Printed on 24 lb. paper, 8% by 11 
inches, has 48 pages well bound and 
sells for $1.65. If using an inade- 
quate book, just discard it for this 
complete record. 


Driver’s Daily Absentee Reports, 
100 to the pad, 50 cents per pad. 


ORDER FROM 


Model Company 


1606 Hodiamont Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
TO HEAR BRACKEN 


“I wish I Were a Principal Again” will be 


| the subject of an address to be delivered by Mr. 
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John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, to the National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. 

Mr. Bracken will speak to the group at its 
luncheon Monday, February 28, 12:30 p. m., 
Steamboat Room, Hotel Mark Twain. Reser- 
vations for the luncheon, price, $1.75, should be 
sent to Miss Mamie Reed, 9060 Ladue Road, 
St. Louis County, Missouri, by Februray 26. 
Miss Reed is vice-president of the department. 

Attending the meeting will be President Ray- 
mon W. Eldridge, principal Lawrence school, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; and Executive Sec- 
retary Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ELECT OFFICERS 

New officers of the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association elected at the Kansas City 
convention, are: president, Harry McMillan, 
principal, Southeast high school, Kansas City; 
vice-president, Leon, Ungles, dean, Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington; and secretary- 
treasurer, Gerald Munday, dean, Junior College, 
Moberly. 


NORTHEAST SCHOOLMASTERS 
TO MEET AT MEXICO 

The Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters will 
hold their next meeting at Mexico at 6:30 p. m. 
on Monday, February 21. 

The date for the meeting was set by the Time 
and Place Committee appointed by President 
Gerald Munday at the Moberly meeting No- 
vember 15. 


BUNKER HILL VISITED 
BY COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 

A group of 71 teachers of the West Plains 
Community Teachers Association, board mem- 
bers and their respective families visited Bunker 
Hill one Sunday in October. 

Lunch was served by the management. En- 
tertainment included a football game, volley ball, 
horseshoe pitching, badminton boat riding, and 
fishing, according to Vivian Simpson, secretary 
of the West Plains Community Teachers As- 
sociation. 


TRIBUTE TO TEACHER 


A home-coming program at the Maryville 
high school was held in-honor of the fiftieth 
year of teaching by Laura B. Hawkins. Forty- 
three years of that time has been in the Mary- 
ville public schools. 

Miss Hawkins, now vice-principal of the 
Maryville high school, teaches English and 
foreign languages. She was feted at the faculty 
dinner at the noon hour in the home economics 
room of the high sc!:o0ol. Miss Hawkins was the 
guest of honor at the home-coming program 
held November 9. 
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FTA MEMBERS 
BECOME TEACHERS 

Proof that members of the FTA Chapters 
actually enter the teaching profession is evident 
when one observes the many members of the 
Greenwood Chapter at Springfield of 1947-48 
who are teaching this year. The members and 
their new positions are as follows: Edith Vir- 


* ginia Bassham, art, Mt. Vernon; Mary K. John- 


son Berry, field director, Girl Scouts; Eileen 
Brown, rural school near Joplin; Edna Lou 
Burke, kindergarten, Greenwood; Helen Dan- 
iels, Wheaton; Eugene Dearmond, mathematics 
and science, Seymour; Jack Gaston, Indepen- 
dence; Mrs. Jack Gaston, elementary grades, 
Independence; James Hardy, music, Willow 
Springs; John Heytman, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and science, Lamar; Mary Lou Holland, 
music, Tuscon, Arizona; Milford Holt, general 
education and science, Pipkin junior high, 
Springfield; Mary Jane Keeney, elementary 
grades, Rolla; J. Kenneth Markwell, commerce 
and mathematics, Liberal; Ralph Morgan, ele- 
mentary school, Sikeston; Virgil Rich, com- 
merce, Louisburg; Howard Sater, physical edu- 
cation and social studies, Miller; Raymond Sul- 
linger, commerce, School of the Osage: Dor- 
theta Swearingen, English and social studies, 
Marshfield junior high; Frances Vanatta, secre- 
tarial work, Columbia; and Rose Young, ele- 
mentary school, Neosho. 





CHECKS ARE WELCOME 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
Columbia, Mo. 

Gentlemen: 

Just a few lines to let you know that 
I’m receiving my more than welcome 
weekly checks and to let you hear how 
I’m progressing. 

My progress toward recovery is rather 
slow. I can’t seem to be able to make up 
my mind that it has to be that way. I’m 
so terribly anxious to get back to teach- 
ing. I do get around the house some on 
crutches. I was back to the hospital 
(K. C., Kansas) last week for treatment 
and check-up. At that time also, I was 
measured for a leg brace. I have to re- 
turn to the hospital again next week 
for treatment and the brace should be 
finished and ready to be fitted. I’m hop- 
ing I will be able to get around better 
after I get accustomed to the brace. 

I can’t express in words my heartfelt 
appreciation for the way you have and 
are now handling my claim. At a time 
like this I really don’t know what I’d do 
without my weekly checks. Anytime you 
might want me to write something in 
praise of my Teacher’s Policy, (Sickness, 
Accident and Hospitalization) I’d be glad 
to do so. I certainly do make it a strong 
point when teachers come to visit me. I 
can’t possibly imagine any teacher being 
without this type of insurance. 

Again thanks so much. 

Very truly yours, 
Maxine Cornwell 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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Bright coasters for glasses of milk or 
fruit juice make gay decorations for 
festive school luncheons. Cut a 4” 
square and a 314” square of heavy 
white paper and turn up the four 
corners. Paste the 314” square on top 
as shown. Decorate center and petals 
with Crayola. 


CRAYOLA is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Wax Crayons that do 
not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and 
waterproof. They are 
the standard by which 
all wax crayons are 
judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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FINANCING BRITISH SCHOOLS 


The Ministry of Education of the British 
Government expects to spend this year for 
education in England and Wales a total of 
$982,656,000. This represents an increase in ex- 
penditure of $124,792,000 over the previous year. 


A five-year plan for the recruitment and train- 
ing of teachers has been announced. The aim 
is to raise the total number of public school 
teachers from the present 196,000 to 237,000 
by 1953. 


SPRINGFIELD SCHOOLS GET 
$17,000 REPORT CARD 


The board of education and the citizens of 
the Springfield school district received the re- 
sults of a survey of their school system last 
November 16. The report called “A Look at 
the Springfield Schools” which cost $17,000 was 
prepared by a survey staff from the college of 
education of the University of Illinois. 


Started in the spring of 1948 the report looks 
into every phase of the school, administration, 
buildings, teachers, supervision, structure of 
classes, finances, curriculum and public rela- 
tions. 


In the field of finance the chief findings were 
(1) the rate of return to the Springfield tax 
payer on every dollar that goes to school 
support is excellent, (2) expenditure increases 
for school purposes in Springfield have scarcely 
been equal to the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. In terms of buying power 
teacher salaries are less today than they were 
in 1940. (3) The salary schedule was commend- 
ed, but two improvements in it (cost of living 
increases and reduction of time required to 
reach the maximum) should be considered. 


Teachers in the Springfield system are travel- 
ing in the right direction. The report showed 
that the thinking of the teachers is in substan- 
tial accord with leading professional thinking 
in the United States today. Individually the 
vast majority of teachers of Springfield are 
attempting to travel in the right direction. The 
morale is high; they recognize financial, equip- 
ment, and personal problems. They are, gen- 
erally speaking, a high caliber teaching staff. 


The report recommended (1) That the school 
board of Springfield consider creating an ad- 
visory board or boards to assist them in public 
school policy questions. (2) That such a pro- 
gram of improving the school-community re- 
lationship include a consideration with the 
community of ways to report progress of indi- 
vidual pupils to parents. (3) That steps in the 
direction of improved public relations include 
stimulating and encouraging more effective 
activities of parent-teachers associations. (4) 
That the expanded program of public relations 
involve a systematic means of reaching citizens 
in the community through the press and other 
media of communication so as to permit the 
Springfield public to understand what Spring- 
field schools are attempting to do. From time 
to time the device of parent mass meetings is 
further recommended. 
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WOTP PROCEEDINGS AVAILABLE 


Proceedings of the Second Delegate Assem- 
bly of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession held in London in July are available 
for distribution. For the 100-page pamphlet 
that sells for 50 cents, write: World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession, 1201 Sixteenth 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. n 


ADVICE FOR DEVELOPING 
MUSIC LOVERS 

Henry L. Scott, concert pianist and humorist, 
has rules to make children’s piano lessons fun 
instead of a chore. 

(1) Teach children one popular piece along 
with their classics each week. Popular music 
is a valuable asset, developing understanding of 
rhythm, and is not incompatible with classics. 

(2) Do not demand tedious practice of scales 
and arpeggios. Progressive teachers now know 
that technique is best developed from the actual 
composition to be studied. 

(3) Encourage several short periods of prac- 
tice during each day, instead of demanding one 
long practice period. 

(4) Do not force your child to play for others, 
but encourage him to do so. 

(5) Expose your children to the best of all 
kinds of music. 

Be sure they have an opportunity to know 
that music can be fun, and let them choose the 
kind they like best. As they grow musically, so 
will their tastes, says Mr. Scott in the current 
issue of “Music Educators Journal.” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN BRITAIN 

British universities are arranging summer 
schools for overseas students from July 10 
through August 20, with courses ranging over 
a wide field covering studies of English social 
life, English literature, democratic government 
in Britain, British industrial development, town 
planning, modern European civilization and 
ancient Greece. 

The schools will be held in various parts of 
England and Scotland, and will afford oppor- 
tunities for American Students to see a good 
deal of Britain. 

All courses will be residential. 
live either in colleges, as at Oxford, or in 
university hostels as at London. The cost of 
the courses, including tuition and maintenance 
for six weeks will be from $216 to $264. In 
addition there will be the cost of travel. A 
limited number of reservations for summer 
school students have been made by the Cunard 
White Star Line at costs ranging from $330 to 
$450 for the round trip. A few scholarships. 
some all inclusive, others for travel only will 
be available to highly qualified applicants. 

The schools will be recognized by the Vet- 
erans Administration for grants under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. Subsistence allowance under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights will not cover the cost of 
maintenance at a summer school. 

Address Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, New York. 
Applications must be received by March 1, 
1949, and candidates will be informed of the 
result of their application by April 1, 1949. 


Students will 
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COMPARE LIFE OF RUBBER AND 
LEATHER BASKETBALLS 


Last January the Physical 
partment of the University of Missouri started 
a test on the life of first quality rubber basket- 
balls and a comparable test of a first quality 
leather ball. The basis of the test was to keep 
a record of the number of hours of play for 
each ball under similar playing conditions. 

3y November, 1948, the leather ball had been 
retired with 422 hours of play. One of the 
rubber balls collapsed at 675 hours of play and 
the other one still is bouncing along with 632 
hours. 

The following points were noted by J. O. 
Keller, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion: 

1. The rubber balls were almost smooth. 

2. Some players objected to the smoothness 
of the rubber balls which they claimed caused 
more fumbling. 

Balls were very easy to keep clean. 

4. We were well pleased with the perform- 
ance of the balls for our physical education, free 
play, and intramural programs. 

5. One rubber ball showed a very thin rubber 
peeling at 400-500 hours at two different places 
(however no weakness was noticed). 

6. We put 8 pounds air pressure in the one 
rubber ball with 632 hours play and dropped 
it from a height of 72 inches. It bounced to a 
height of 52 inches. A new leather ball with 13 
pounds pressure bounced 52 inches. A new 
leather ball with 8 pounds pressure bounced 46 
inches. 

On October 1, 1948 another group of balls 
(4 first quality rubber balls and 2 first quality 
leather balls) started a test of their life span 
based on the number of hours of use. 


FRIENDSHIPS FORMED AT 
COUNTY-WIDE BASKETBALL 
BANQUET 

The Livingston county basketball players 
were given a party at the Mooresville high 
school preceding a county-wide basketball 
tournament. It was held to promote a feeling 
of friendliness between rival teams according to 
Irvin Ellison, president of the Livingston 
County Athletic Association. For some it was 
probably the first time they had seen some of 
their rivals outside of a basketball suit. It is a 
new idea—no one to our knowledge has at- 
tempted such a thing before. 

Mr. Volney Ashford, coach of Missouri Val- 
ley football team, was the main speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Ashford spoke on sportsmanship 
and ability to overcome handicaps. He par- 
ticularly stressed courage. Mr. Ashford told 
of his teams’ experiences, including a trip to 
Texas, and how the Texans promote good feel- 
ing, before and after a game. Motion pictures 
of the Missouri Valley—Culver-Stockton foot- 
ball game were shown at the conclusion of his 
talk. 

All present at the party wore name cards in 
their school colors, 
who might be a stranger. 


The banquet was served in the lunchroom. | 


Each boy sat with a girl from another school 
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IT’S READY! 
SWANK’S 10th ANNUAL 
16mm MOTION PICTURE CATALOG 


Bigger and Better and... 
IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16mm titles listed—in every classi 


travel . world events 


fication .. . educational .. . 
plus the latest pro- 


... features... religious... 
jectors and movie equipment. 


Write for your copy now—from Swank—the 
Midwest’s largest library of 16mm sound films. 


eee) 


614 N. Skinker Bivd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS*NATURE STUDYHEALTH 
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Agents to sell teaching specialties to 
schools. Liberal Commission. Write 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave. Chicago 40. 

















helping to identify anyone | 


UNWANTED HAIR 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
The most satisfying investment a woman 
can make. Expert electrolysis. Safe, 

guaranteed, medical reference. 

Member Electrologists Asso. of Ill. 
BESSIE & BERNARD SAFFRAN 
342 Ridge Bldg. K.C. Mo. VI 4252 

















and several friendships were established during 
the course of the evening. After dinner, round 
and square dancing were held in the gym. Four 
musicians from Chillicothe furnished the music. 
Team captains from the various schools drew 
for their positions in the L.C.A.A. tournament. 
One hundred and eighty players, coaches, and 
guests were present. Mooresville high school 
players and their coach acted as hosts. 


TEACHING AIDS = 


MOTION PICTURES 


A new index, “Westinghouse Sound Motion 
Pictures and Slide Films for School Use” which 
can be loaned to schools has been prepared by 
the School Service Department of the W esting- 
house Electric Corporation. For a copy of this 
catalog which is free, address 306 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Post Office Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
The U. S. Office of Education has started 
issuing a circular entitled “Adult Education 


Teachers’ Banquet at Maryville 


Ideas,” each issue of which contains a lea: 
article and several other practical suggestions 
Local directors of adult education and others 


interested in this field who desire to be placed 


on the mailing list should write Dr. Homer 
Kempfer, Division of Secondary Education, Of 
fice of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 

A reprint service bulletin, Democracy in Edu 
cation, of the Association for Childhood Educa 
iion comprises a selection of the best articles 
from the magazine “Childhood Education” for 
the year 1947-48. The 32-page bulletin inter 
prets democratic education as human relation 
ships to be fostered, beliefs to live by, objectives 
to attain, and as a way of living and working 
together. Each interpretation is illustrated by 
practical examples. 

The bulletin sells for fifty cents and may be 


ordered from the Association for Childhood 
er i 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, 


dl 
SILMS FOR CLASSROOMS 
A handbook of information on films for class- 
room use has been compiled by leading edu 
cators. The films listed in the bulletin were 





Classroom teachers of the Northwest District Association honored Miss Marie A. 
Ernst, past president of the National Department and Miss Georgee H. Hash, chairman, 
MSTA Department, at a banquet in Maryville during the District meeting. Miss Martha 
Copeland, president of the Northwest District of Classroom Teachers, presided. 

Seated at the head table from left to right are: Olive S. DeLuce, teacher of fine arts, 
State Teachers College, Maryville; Marie A. Ernst, past president of NEA Classroom 


Teachers, St. Louis; 
Teachers, Plattsburg; Georgee H. Hash, 


Martha Copeland, president of Northwest District of Classroom 
chairman, MSTA Classroom Teachers, St. 


Joseph; Mrs. Bessie Ellison, president of Buchanan County Classroom Teachers, St. 
Joseph; Mrs. Beulah Stewart, incoming president Buchanan County Classroom Teachers; 
Emma Lee Ficklin, president St. Joseph Classroom Teachers; Ruth Keith, president 
Classroom Teachers Association, Tarkio; Mrs. Gladys Plummer, Pickett Grade School, 
Buchanan County; and Mrs. Inez Akars, Bermand School, Buchanan County. 
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selected from motion pictures produced by special emphasis on the requirements of elemen 


leas Columbia Pictures, Educational Pictures, tary education. 
ions Lowe's, Paramount, RKO, Twentieth Century The 100-page book contains small illustra- 
thers Fox, Universal Pictures and Warner Brothers. tions to identify the ninety pictures, selected 
laced For a copy of this 11l-page publication write: and graded for seasonal and age level applica 
omer Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd ___ tion. It also includes biographical notes on the 
Of Street, New York 18, New York. artists, valuable integration tables, glossary oi 
art terms, and bibliography. The author is Dr 
ART Royal Bailey Farnum. Price, $1.50. Artext 
Edu Elementary school teachers responsible for Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 
luca instruction in art will be interested in “Art in 
icles the Elementary School,” a bulletin of practical HISTORY 
for suggestions for the classroom teacher. written The National Archives is reproducing in 
iter by Harold A. Schultz, associate professor of art facsimile historic documents. The most inter 
ion education, and Dr. J. Harlan Shores, associate esting of these is the Bill of Rights reproduced 
Hives professor of education, University of Illinois. on good paper in the original size, 32” x 34” 
king The content deals with what art means to It sells for 55 cents. 
| by the elementary classroom teacher, Democracy’s Among other items available in facsimil 
demands on elementary school art, good and from the National Archives, Washington, D. ¢ 
y be bad practices in the teaching of art, suggested are the following. Each sells for 20 cents. 
100d activities and a fine list of supplementary aids. (1) Oath of Allegiance of George Washing 
ing- For information write: Office of Publication, ton at Valley Forge, 1778. (2) Deposition oi 
358 Administration Building, University of Illi- Deborah Gannett, Woman Soldier of the Rev 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. olutionary War. (3) Photograph of Sitting 
ass- Bull. (4) Photograph of Abraham Lincoln 
edu HIGH SCHOOL (5) Revolutionary War Recruiting Broadside 


(6) Photograph of Robert E. Lee. (7) Letter 


vere An 18-page teaching aids catalog covering \ : A ‘ 
pes . ~ from Dolly Madison Agreeing to Attend Wash 


such subjects as nuclear physics, science, home 
making, education, agriculture, industrial arts, 






















and radio is available through School Service 
Department, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- A NATIONAL _<— — oc SEORS 
- im. 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- ALBERT Elementary Scheele, Gael 
" sy vania. TEACHERS didates in d d. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
PICTURE STUDY Established 1885 N.A.T.A. Cosmspending 
‘ , ies: 535 Ave., 
A handbook “Learning More About Pictures” =o ¢ aes ee ised City « Hyde 
which is designed for teachers and students ‘cnc * Building, Spok Wash. 











offers a rather complete art program with 





TEACHERS! If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, 
or California, we can find it for you. 














411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY Member—N.A.T.A. 
MCC: < PPM =“ See ooo,” 

TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
MISSOULA, MONT. Extreme teacher shortage continues in all de- 
oe N.A.T.A. partments. Unlimited opportunities throughout 
years’ superior the West. Enroll now for emergency and 1949 
‘ee service vacancies. Free Life Membership. 
TEACHERS WE NEED YOU For The Better Positions In The West including Alaska, 
Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., and Wash., which pay the best 
sa laries. 
Free Unexcelled 

Enrollment ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Service 

Est. Member 
1906 N.A,T.A, 








LARGEST, MUST SUCCESSFUL AGENCY IN THE WEST 








TEACHERS—*": you interested in a better position for the second semester or for the 
school year of 1949—19507 Vacancies come to us from all sections of the 
country; from school systems where the maximum salaries range up to $5500, offering fine 
retirement plans, tenure, etc. TEACHING offers excellent opportunities. Register with an agency 
with over 40 years experience, one which has helped thousands of teachers secure better positions. 
Write us NOW for Free Enrollment blank. 

SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louis, Missouri 
Member—National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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ington Monument Ceremonies, 1848. (8) His- 
torical Sketch of the Washington National 
Monument up to 1849. (9) Broadside Soliciting 
Funds for Completion of Washington Monu- 
ment, 1860. (10) Certificate of Membership in 
the Washington National Monument Society. 
(11) Appeal to Masons for Funds for Washing- 
ton Monument 1853. (12) Photograph of 
John J. Pershing. (13) Photograph of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


AUDIO-VISUAL HELPS 

“Sources of Teaching Material” lists sources 
of films, filmstrips, and slides, radio program 
listings, educational recordings (phonograph 
records and transcriptions), free and inexpen- 
sive teaching aids, professional associations, 
periodicals, service bulletins, and current in- 
formation. Price, 20 cents. Write to: Mailing 
Room, Journalism Building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

The publication “Education for International 
Understanding in American Schools” in its 241 
pages attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: (a) Why ‘should American schools be 
concerned with education for international un- 
derstanding? (b) What schools and what 
teachers have the responsibility for educating 
children and youth for international under- 
standing? (c) What should be the specific 
objectives of school programs for international 
understanding? (d) How can educational effort 
be most effectively focused on, and most effi- 
ciently expended in, the achievement of these 
agreed upon objectives? 

Price, $1.00. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


News From Other States 


ARIZONA—DUES UP TO $34.50 

The Arizona Education Association has 
again set the pace for the nation in the adoption 
of higher unified membership dues. Dues range 
from $15 for salaries from $2000-$2999 to $34.50 
for salaries from $5000-$5999. 


GEORGIA—FOUNDATION PROGRAM 

The Georgia Education Association is mak- 
ing a drive to secure funds for a minimum 
foundation program of education. 

Plans for the foundation program would 
mean an expenditure of $83,000,000 per year 
for education in Georgia. This would represent 
an increase of $30,000,000 over the present ex- 
penditures. 


IDAHO—REORGANIZATION 

Approximately 55% of the school population 
of Idaho is in reorganized districts and two 
more large reorganization plans were voted on 
last November. 

In 20 counties reorganization has been com- 
pleted and in 7 other counties reorganization 
is more than half completed. In 9 counties of 
the state there is as yet no reorganization 
accomplished. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—BUDDING 
BOTANISTS 

A chance to contribute to the library’s exhibit 
of local flora has made science study an ad- 
venture for Readville, Massachusetts, young- 
sters, says Virginia Haviland in the “Christian 
Science Monitor.” Rivalry to find the first 
violet, the earliest jack-in-the-pupit, is high 


among students in this Boston suburb, for the 


} 


first specimens, pressed, identified, and marked 
with the contributor's name, become a part oi 
the library collection. 


MINNESOTA—FINANCIAL SURVEY 


Nearly 40% of Minnesota’s citizens feel that 
the schools do not have enough funds to meet 
their needs. More than half of them approve 
of the way public schools in their communities 
are run according to a state-wide survey con 
ducted by the Minneapolis-Tribune. 


OHIO—REORGANIZATION 


Reorganization of school districts is one of 
the major considerations before the General 
Assembly of Ohio this year. Last session a 
plan was introduced to provide for consolidation 
of school districts. It passed the Senate but 
never reached the floor of the House of the 
Ohio Assembly. 


MINNESOTA—DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 


Minnesota is in the process of reorganizing its 
school districts. County committees were t 
have their reports completed by last November 


Some facts and figures taken from the first 
fifty-eight preliminary county reports submit- 
ted to the state commission show a total of 
4,842 existing districts. Five of those reports 
did not propose any great reduction in the 
number of districts. The other 53 reports show- 
ed a total of 4,438 existing districts and propos 
ed a reduction from that number to 669. 

In two counties the proposal is for a single 
district for the county, and in two other coun- 
ties two districts are proposed for each county 
Most of the others are proposing less than te 
districts per county. 


DEATHS 


MRS. BEULAH RAGAN BARKER 

Mrs. Beulah Ragan Barker, a young teacher 
in Boone county, died November 7. Mrs. Barker 
received a B.S. Degree in education with a 
major in music from Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg. She had taught in the 
rural schools of Missouri, in the high school 
at Gravois Mills and Miller, and at Moreau 
Heights in Jefferson City. 

Mrs. Barker was a member of the Methodist 
Church. She is survived by her husband, Lee 
Barker of Miller; her parents, the Reverend and 
Mrs. W. C. Ragan of Nevada; her two sisters, 
Mrs. Ruby Johnson of Kansas City, and Edna 
Mae of Nevada. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 


JANUARY 
6 Missouri Music Educators Association 
Annual Meeting and Clinic, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, January 6-8, 

1949. 


13. Mid-Western Music Clinic, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, January 
13-15, 1949. 


31 Missouri Association of County Super- 
intendents Meeting, Columbia, January 
31, 1949. 


FEBRUARY ia 
13. Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development Annual Meeting, 
New York City, February 13-16, 1949. 


27 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators Regional Conference, St. Louis, 
February 27-March 2, 1949. 


27 Department of Elementary School 
Principals Regional Conference, St. 
Louis, February 27-March 2, 1949. 


MARCH 
30 Midwest Rural Life and Education 
Conference, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, March 30-April 2, 1949. 


APRIL 
1 Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Spring Meeting, Columbia, April 
1-2, 1949. 


16 Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English Meeting, Education Building, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
April 16, 1949. 


MAY 
16 National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Convention, St. Louis, May 
16-18, 1949. 


JULY 
3 National Education Association Annual 
Meeting, Boston, July 3-8, 1949. 


YOURS..>» 
for the asking 


Advertisers buy space in School & Commun- 
ity only because they have products or services 
they believe will be of special value to you as 
a teacher. To secure the catalogs or other 
material they offer, you may write the adver- 
tisers direct or use the convenient coupon 
below. 


JANUARY, 1949 


27c Motion Pictures Owned By or Relating 
To the American Railroads. Describes more 
than 200 motion pictures and gives addresses 
of railroads, industrial firms or commercial 
distributors from whom the films may be bor- 
rowed, rented or purchased for school or other 
group use. Nearly all films listed are 16mm. 
Indexed by subjects and by title. Illustrated. 
Primarily for teachers and other adults. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 

28c “Utilization List of Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films. A classified list of films that 
would be interesting and helpful to various 
groups such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Garden 
Clubs, Hobby Clubs, Forum and Discussion 
groups and twelve other Groups. This list is 
available to teachers who wish to use films 
with special Groups or who wish to help other 
organizations with their programs. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films) 


29c Pictorial Catalog (third edition) has just 
been released by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. The film strips are indexed accord- 
ing to subject matter, to visualize all phases of 
the modern school curriculum. Many of them 
have been designed to correlate with widely 
used texts in the Arts, Sciences and Social 
Studies. Both black and white and color film- 
strips are listed. 


3lc A poster map of Glacier National Park 
will bring back memories of a delightful vaca- 
tion or inspire plans for a trip in the future. 
Colorful to use in the classroom. (Great North- 
ern Railway) 


32c How Well Fed Are Our Children?—is a 
report on the eating habits of 29,475 children 
in thirty-three states. This study shows how 
children eat, some of the factors that influence 
diet, and what happens when there is an edu- 
cational program. (General Mills) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


27c 28c 29c 3lc 32c 
Name 

Address..... ae | ae 
Subject taught. grade........... 
I Oe IN eicisdiihaceeiciienccscitnenccmnciesesbcartaaaasiapiiiaisa 
Ne I ciscccikscilshaspdiiieeaisadciableieeatanibaiien 
Enrollment: Boys.............. oc 
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OUTLOOK FOR FEDERAL AID BRIGHTER 


The probability of financial assistance from federal sources to 
aid in educating elementary and high school pupils appears better 
now than ever before. 

Our optimism is based on the attitude of the President of the 
United States and members elected to the new Congress toward fed- 
eral aid to education. It seems rather certain that the President will 
recommend the enactment of such legislation and the inclusion of an 
item in the national budget to cover the costs that might be author- 
ized. 

Also, more people are becoming acquainted with the need for 
federal aid. They understand that support of better schools is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the nation and our national defense, that 
some states are too poor to adequately support education and that 
migration of population is heavy. Usually the population flow is 
from poorer to richer states. 

A measure similar to S. 472 that successfully passed the Senate 
last year will probably be introduced. It eliminates the bugaboo of 
federal control and would provide at least $3,762,000 for Missouri 
and more if the total appropriation should be boosted above the 
$300,000,000 proposal of last year. Channeled through the Missouri 
State Department of Education funds would be distributed to dis- 
tricts according to law. These funds could be used according to our 
present laws in Missouri only to supplement teachers’ salaries and 
would be of considerable help. 

Every teacher must do his share of work if this measure is to be 
enacted in the 8]st Congress. Be sure of the accuracy of your inform- 
ation by studying S. 472. See your Congressman immediately. Help 
him to understand the urgency of federal aid. If you can’t visit your 
Congressman, write him a friendly well-worded letter. If his attitude 
is favorable let him know you appreciate his stand. Letters of appre- 
ciation should also be written to President Truman. 

Spot your community leaders. Help them to understand the 
federal aid program. Give the facts to club leaders, elected officials, 
churchmen, and leaders in the professions. Urge them to write their 
Congressman. 

Many national organizations are supporting federal aid. Visit 
with the local leaders of these groups and urge them to be active. 

Resolutions favorable to federal aid should be adopted by 
cooperating organizations, both lay and professional, and sent to 


‘both United States Senators and your Congressman. 


Federal aid can be attained this session. Your active support is 
needed. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
1949 SUMMER SESSION 


CALENDAR 


June 8—Wednesday, Orientation and Registration for entering Freshmen 


June 9—Thursday, Registration for Freshmen previously enrolled, Sopho- 
mores, Upperclassmen, and Graduate Students. 


June 10—Friday, Classwork begins. 
July 4—Monday, Independence Day, holiday. 


August 3—Wednesday, Eight weeks Summer Session closes, 4:30 p.m. 
Summer Commencement, 8:00 p.m. 


August 31—Wednesday, Summer Session in Law closes 4:30 p.m. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


The 1949 Summer Session will be organized in one Eight Week Term 
except in the School of Law. The program in the School of Law will be 
organized in a Twelve Week Quarter. 

All Schools and Colleges of the University will be in operation for Sum- 
mer Session students. 


College of Arts and Science College of Engineering 

College of Agriculture Graduate School 

School of Business and School of Journalism 
Public Administration School of Law 

College of Education School of Medicine 


Adult Education and Extension Service 


Increased professional preparation is particularly important for teachers 
at this time. Extensive opportunities for both Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study in Education will be available for teachers, administrators and other 
students specializing in Professional Education. 

For information about the Summer Session, write to the Dean of the 
School or College in which you are interested or to The Director of The 
Summer Session, 212 Education Building. 


Special information relative to provisions for Veterans may be obtained 
from: Veterans Service Committee, 1 Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri. 




















You Can Make This a Successful Language Year 


for the elementary school 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


WORKBOOKS 
for grades 3-8 


The individual drill in ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE provides highly 
effective instruction in the mechanics of our language, and is concentrated on 
the errors referred to in the quotation below. 





Studies show that a few common errors are responsible for a large 

majority of all mistakes in usage. Concentration on these errors 

and upon the special difficulties of individual pupils will bring 
about improvement in language usage. 

Missouri Courses of Study 

for Elementary Grades 











Assure success in your language classes this year by introducing 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE the second semester. 


for the high school 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH 


WORKBOOKS 
for grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


A new series of four workbooks providing drill that is concentrated on the 

difficulties that plague most high school students. Eliminate the need for 

future remedial work by introducing MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH 
the second semester. 


Keys are furnished with class orders 


Examination copies will be mailed upon request 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 SOUTH PARK WAY CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





